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ST. FRANCIS AND THE TWENTIETH CENTURY.* 


It is not without some deliberation 
and some feeling that I have engaged 
to speak to you to-day. Is it not, in- 
deed, somewhat strange to see this 
audience of English citizens, gathered 
together to hear a Frenchman talk 
about an Italian, to hear a Protestant, 
a Huguenot, glorify one of the most 
faithful sons of the Holy Roman Cath- 
olic and Apostolic Church? 

But in truth this strangeness is only 
in the outward appearance. You, in 
summoning me and I in joyfully ac- 
cepting your summons have acted in 
the most natural manner in the world. 
On both sides we have obeyed a mys- 
terious but profound sentiment; a sen- 
timent which is vague and uncertain, 
but strong as an_ instinct. We are 
moved by a feeling of unrest; and by 
this I do not mean that physical rest- 
lessness which on the eve of a thun- 
derstorm or of some great cataclysm 
takes possession of all men with a 
sense of oppression and constraint; I 
mean’a moral unrest, far more tragi- 
eal, which leads us to distrust our- 
selves, our programmes, our ideals. 

At the dawn of the twentieth century 
a breeze from ‘tthe Orient has passed 
over our heads: and, whether we would 
or no, we have run to fling open the 
windows of our sects, our chapels or 
our churches, in order tolook down on 
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those who are passing far below us, in 
order to hear their voices and to make 
them hear ours; and, like the patriarch 
long ago, we have heard the mysterious 
call: “Get thee out of thy country, and 
from thy kindred, and from thy fa- 
ther’s house, unto the land that I will 
shew thee.” 

Ah! how happy we ought to be to be 
living at this hour. As the dawn is 
the most interesting of all the hours 
of the day, so of the periods of his- 
tory there are none more solemn 
than those rare moments when nations 
pause in trouble and hesitation, when 
all dreams and all temptations come 
before them—when they must choose 
with anguished soul the way in which 
they will walk. In the life of nations, 
as of individuals, the finest period is 
not that of great deeds, but the mys- 
terious period in which those great 
deeds are prepared, the moment of 
trial, when in the full strength of his 
reason and will a man makes his 
choice. 

How’ great is Christ, as I contem- 
plate Him nailed to the Cross, when 
His mind remains clear enough to see 
in His murderers only erring men 
worthy of pity and not wicked men to 
be cursed; and when His heart, as pure 
as His intelligence, has nought but 
words of love and compassion for those 
wretched ones. How great He is when 
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in the evening of His life He institutes 
the sacrament of love which conse- 
crates the unity of the human race and 
the equality of all men before God. 
How great He is as He goes from 
place to place doing good, or as He 
preaches the law of the new era. And 
yet there is one moment when I seem 
to see Him still greater and more won- 
derful; and that is the moment when 
He goes away alone into the wilder- 
ness, because He feels that the hour 
has come to fight the great battle; and 
there, alone, between those two im- 
mensities, the vastness of the desert 
and the infinitude of His own con- 
sciousness, He sees all the temptations 
pass before Him. At this spectacle 
artists of genius have felt the pen- 
cil fall from their hand; even the 
sacred writers .themselves, raising 
but one corner of the veil, were un- 
able to speak of those hours of an- 
guish except in the language of sym- 
bols. 

Now for humanity there has just 
struck one of those hours of supreme 
trial which is to determine the future 
for ages to come. The nationalities, 
the great families of the peoples, are 
nearly. all established, and each one is 
now called upon to choose the aims 
which she will put before her and to 
which she will devote her strength. 
Questions of conscience are arising in 
all the nations of Europe. But lately 
the tempter was saying to one of them: 
“Are you not free? Are you not inde- 
pendent? What need have you to ren- 
der account to your sisters? Those sis- 
ters who criticise you so bitterly, are 
they without reproach? Have they 
never called evil good, and good evil? 
You have condemned an innocent man. 
Why should you admit it? Your repu- 
tation and your honor are involved. 
Be proud and audacious. Here are the 
false documents; believe them to be 
authentic. Here are stones; say that 
these stones are bread. To hesitate 
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would be to doubt yourself, you can 
do as you like.” 

And in all Europe and in the whole 
world there was unspeakable anguish 
when a few men whispered in the ear 
of France, my country, the words of 
the prophet: “It is not lawful for 
thee.” It was an hour of tragic emo- 
tion for the whole world when we 
learned that the poor victim, torn from 
his place of punishment, was crossing 
the ocean. 

We have all, both you and I, shed 
more tears over that one victim than 
over the thousands of victims in the 
island of Martinique. And we were 
right. In the one case it was a catas- 
trophe in the physical world, such as to 
provoke our pity and our compassion; 
in the other there was far more in- 
volved: there was a question of con- 
science. The problem to be solved was 
whether the moral law was not bind- 
ing on nations as well as on individ- 
uals, and whether a nation had any 
right to lie because it would be useful 
to her to do so. Our tears were not 
simply tears of compassion; they were 
the tears of men who suffer for the 
ideal. 

And France is not the only nation 
which is passing through this formid- 
able crisis. To each the tempter speaks 
in different language. He tempts this 
one with militarism, that with com- 
mercialism, another with pride, a 
fourth with idleness, scepticism or ma- 
terialism; but for.alJ—all those at least 
who have arrived at manhood—there 
are disturbing, agonizing questions 
which will pledge the future for sev- 
eral generations. 

It is easy to understand how thoughts 
such as these may cause trembling in 
the decrepit and aged who are apt to 
mistake silence for order; but to us 
they bring joy ani hope; for we all 
know ourselves too well to believe that 
we can have realized the ideal already; 
we all desire that our sons shall be 
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more diligent and more valiant than 
we are; to us faith is one of the forces 
of youth and life, the prize whose pos- 
session we look for in the future. 

In coming to speak to you to-day 
about St. Francis of Assisi and the 
Twentieth Century, you will have per- 
ceived that it is not my intention to 
gve utterance to the homage which the 
opening century is offering him wheth- 
er in historical criticism, in art or in 
literature; nor shall I discuss the long 
theories of that new race of pilgrims 
the goal of whose journeys is Assisi 
and Umbria; I do not propose even to 
lead you to himself, to his personality 
and to his acts, but I shall endeavor 
to guide you to those points whither he 
strove to lead his hearers, when he 
was on earth—I mean to his ideas and 
to the principles which inspired his 
life. We shall try to discover whether 
those ideas have lost their virtue, 
whether those principles have ceased 
to be true and living, or whether, if 
east into well-prepared soil, they are 
not capable of bearing fruit still, like 
those grains of wheat which after 
lying for long centuries beside the 
bodies of the Pharaohs still preserve 
their germinating powers to-day. 

If my time were not limited, I ought 
to begin by discussing the sources to 
which we should go in order to find 
out the truth about St. Francis. This 
matter is so plain that it may be 
summed up in a few words. There 
are two portraits of St. Francis: one 
that is true; another which is false. 
The true one is evidently the one based 
on the writings of Francis himself and 
of the most intimate of his disciples. 
Now, many of St. Francis’s letters 
have been preserved to us, and, in ad- 
dition to them two marvellous works 
which are a sort of continuation of 
them: one is the Speculum Perfectionis, 
The Mirror of Perfection, written by 
Brother Leo, the companion and con- 
fessor of the saint, less than a year af- 
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ter his death; the other is the Sacrum 
Commercium b. Francisci cum domina 
Paupertate, the Mystic Marriage of 
Brother Francis with the Lady Poverty, 
a work written at the same time and 
place, and inspired by the same ideal, 
by Giovanni Parenti, first general of 
the Franciscan order after St. Francis, 
who made most admirable but most 
futile efforts to prevent the shipwreck 
of his master’s idea. The later works 
are either true, in which case they are 
simply inspired by these; or else they 
differ so as to give us a pale and dis- 
colored copy only, if not a phantasy or 
a caricature. 

Before going into my subject, or rath- 
er in order to plunge you quickly into 
the heart of the matter, I must read 
over to you at least part of that ad- 
mirable chapter of the Fioretti, or Lit- 
tle Flowers of St. Francis, on perfect 
joy, which is a kind of résumé of all the 
Franciscan teaching. I should like to 
place it at the opening of this lecture 
like the prelude which a musician sets 
at the beginning of his composition in 
order to show forth the unity and the 
inspiration of all the parts. 

Once, on a cold November day, St. 
Francis and Brother Leo, his faithful 
companion, were returning from Peru- 
gia to Assisi—from Perugia, the proud, 
tyrannical city which abused its power 
by terrifying all the little towns in the 
neighborhood, Perugia, where the pa- 
pal court was then residing, and 
where, in spite of some sympathy, 
Francis had chiefly to reckon with en- 
mity, enmity of the treacherous and 
hypocritical kind such as ecclesiastical 
enmity too often is. The two Brothers 
Minor walked with difficulty along the 
muddy road whilst an icy rain chilled 
them through and seemed to numb all 
their limbs. They walked apart, in 
silence, fearing to speak because they 
divined that if they opened their 
mouths it would be to utter the words 


1 *“*Fioretti,’’ Chap. 8; “‘Actus,"’ cap. 7. 
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of sorrow and discouragement which 
were surging up from their hearts. 
And whilst, in the ever-increasing mist, 
night was coming down upon them 
externally, tumultuous waves of anx- 
iety and sadness invaded the heart of 
Francis. Was not the darkness in 
which they were walking an image 
and a symbol of the difficulties which 
surrounded him in carrying out his 
plans—difficulties which are not to be 
grappled with hand to hand, which one 
cannot even see clearly, which cleverly 
slip out of sight in order to take on 
the most divers shapes, which can be 
divined and which cause suffering al- 
most to death sometimes, but of which 
one can hardly even speak? And what 
happened at that moment, when Fran- 
cis felt that his heart was being as- 
sailed by the most subtle of all 
temptations, the temptation to dis- 
couragement, and by the desire for 
rest, for death, for oblivion? We 
may ‘suppose that he was very sorry 
for himself, that he reproached him- 
self for his cowardice and that com- 
ing to himself again and to his true 
nature, he shook off his sadness 
and his temptations, as he had shaken 
off the snow on the day of his conver- 
sion when he escaped from the ditch 
where the brigands had thrown him. 
And he sang. He sang as a poet and 
preached as a prophet the ideal pro- 
gramme -which had been restored to 
his clear vision; he dictated this page 
on perfect joy, and we may safely say 
that it would not be out of place be- 
tween the Sermon on the Mount and 
St. Paul’s Hymn on Charity. We will 
read it. But first of all, notice, in this 
piece about joy, that St. Francis does 
not feel after it, he does not argue 
about it; he asserts it, he proclaims it. 
He proclaims with absolute clearness 
and simplicity that man is born for 
happiness and joy. Later on he will 
talk about suffering and pain, but 
suffering and pain are only the 
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rough covering, only the heralds of 
joy. 

St. Francis called to Brother Leo who 
was a little way in front of him, and, 
remembering perhaps the compliments 
which had been paid them that morn- 
ing by some kindly prelate, he said: 
“O, Brother Leo, it might come to pass 
that the Brothers Minor were of irre- 
proachable behavior, that they were 
models of virtue and very mirrors of 
holiness, nevertheless, write this down 
and bear it well in mind yourself that 
that would not be the perfect joy.” 
Brother Leo was a_ simple and 
straightforward man; he had faith in 
his master; but we can imagine all the 
same that these words must have sur- 
prised him. However, a little further 
on Francis, whose step was slower 
with the burden of his thoughts, called 
to him again: “Brother Leo, supposing 
the Minor were to give sight to the 
blind, and the use of their limbs to 
the paralyzed and crippled, supposing 
he drove out evil spirits and made the 
deaf to hear and the dumb to speak; 
and supposing further that he raised 
the dead after four days, write this 
down that even there would not be the 
perfect joy.” Think, if you can, of the 
astonishment which such words must 
have produced in the mind of Brother 
Leo. Were they not a condemnation 
of almost all the religious societies of 
his time? And to-day, after so many 
centuries, does not this saying of St. 
Francis, when you read all the papers 
and reviews in which the miracle is 
held up as the one aim and object of 
Christian activity, tell me, does not this 
saying seem as far away an ideal as it 
was in the thirteenth century? 

And Francis called to his companion 
again: “O, Brother Leo, if the Minor 
were omniscient, if he knew the lan- 
guages of all nations and all their 
books, if he could see clearly into the 
future and read the consciences of all 
human beings, write down that that 
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would not be the perfect joy.” Guess- 
ing the uneasiness of his faithful 
friend, Francis wished to calm him 
with a word of personal affection, and 
to do as a mother instinctively does, 
when she reveals to her child the high- 
est truths of the morai life; and she 
feels that she needs to draw him closer 
to her heart, to whisper to him words 
of affection and tenderness, words 
which have little sense left in them 
when written down, but which remain 
with those to whom they have been 
spoken as the brightest and most com- 
forting memory of their whole life. 
“Brother Leo,” he said, “God’s little 
sheep, Frate Leone, pecorella di Dio, 
Brother Leo, God’s little sheep, if the 
Minor could speak the tongue of the 
angels, if he knew the courses of the 
stars, the virtues of plants, the places 
where the treasures of the earth are 
hidden, if the qualities and properties 
of the birds and the fishes, of beasts 
and of men, of roots and of trees, of 
stones and of waters, had no more se- 
crets for him, write down and note 
carefully that that would not be the 
perfect joy.” 

And he called once again, for he had 
perceived yet another false _ ideal 
against which he himself and his broth- 
ers must be on their guard: “O, Broth- 
er Leo, if the Minor knew how to 
preach with so much force and elo- 
quence as to turn all unbelievers to the 
faith, write that that would not be the 
perfect joy.” 

Here we must pause, as Brother Leo 
did. St. Francis has pointed out to 
us the ways which lead to a false ideal, 
an ideal of outward seeming and emp- 
tiness. 

Perfect joy—that is to say, the full 
and entire realization of man’s mission 
on this earth; perfect joy, which means 
perfect harmony between the will of 
man and the mysterious destiny to 
which we are called; perfect joy, which 
means duty conceived, not as a neces- 
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sity of which one cannot see the prin- 
ciple or the object, not as a sort of 
cloistered, or ritual or liturgical ob- 
servance which one submits to through 
idleness or snobbishness, if not from 
hypocrisy or motives of self-interest; 
but duty conceived as a blossoming in 
the fresh air and full sunlight of all 
the energies of the human heart—per- 
fect joy consists neither in good works, 
nor in miracles, nor in knowledge nor 
even in striking apostolic successes. 
Where, then, is it to be found? Here 
St. Francis could point out but one 
way. Progress in the spiritual life is 
gradual, like all other progress. Fran- 
cis shows us one road which is the 
same for all, though we are each study- 
ing a different part of it, and that road 
is the way of work and of suffering, 
not the passive suffering which pros- 
trates its victim, but the suffering 
which is voluntary and welcome, the 
suffering which is fertile, which we go 
to meet with uplifted head and a heart 
full of joy. That is the path, the only 
way, of perfect joy, or to take another 
expression of St. Francis which he 
borrowed from St. Paul, the way of 
glory; and at the entrance of this way 
stands the Cross, the throne of glory 
and suffering of Him Who willed to 
suffer and Who by that act of will be- 
came the firstborn among many breth- 
ren: “But far be it from me to glory 
save in the Cross of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” ? 

Does not this simple page of the 
Fioretti illumine our subject even to its 
furthest corners? It shows us St. 
Francis, or rather the soul of St. Fran- 
cis; it shows us the Francis of history, 
so simple, so fine, so true, Francis the 
religious and social renewer, Francis 
the splendid realization of the Italian 
soul, Francis the obedient son of the 
Church who nevertheless dared to ap- 
proach Innocent III., the most glorious 
pontiff who ever sat on the chair of 

2Gal. vi. 14. 
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St. Peter. There, clothed in humility 
and with the authority before which 
even tiaras must bow, he told the tale 
of distressed souls and of the anguish 
of Christendom. And the Little Poor 
Man of God with the eleven beggars 
who followed him raised his eyes to 
the Vicar of Christ and spoke. He 
spoke to him, and history has pre- 
served for us the record of this ever- 
memorable interview. He told him of 
a poor woman exiled for long centuries 
in the heart of the desert, a woman 
whom Jesus had betrothed to His 
Church, but whom the Church had 
hastily driven away; and he, the Little 
Poor Man, vile and despised. had heard 
in his heart the sobs and cries of the 
poor abandoned woman; he was anx- 
ious to go and find her after all those 
centuries, and to console her and bring 
her back in order to restore her to her 
throne and to purify the Church. Did 
the prophets of ancient times, who 
came to warn kings of the divine ven- 
geance, ever speak louder or more 
clearly? Which was the accused and 
which the judge on that memorable day 
when a poor beggar went to tell Inno- 
cent III. of the apostacy of the Church 
and of the resolution which he, the 
humble layman, had taken to seek in 
the desert for the central idea of the 
Gospel, in order to generate thereby a 
new spiritual family for Christ. 


ZL 


St. Francis and the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. At first sight these words alone 
seem to set up a most formidable an- 
tithesis. What can be more contrary 
to the Poverello di Dio than our cen- 
tury with its passion for luxury and 
gain, with its science, its industry and 
its trusts? But, in the piece that we 
have just read, did you not see the an- 
tithesis disappearing? You are still 
looking for it because you have been 
so accustomed to see it, but seek as 
you will, it was an illusion and you 
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will not find it again. See! the clear 
and powerful sun has dispelled the 
clouds which hid the highest peaks 
from your eyes. 

I shall hope to show you that our 
century is in harmony of idea with St. 
Francis on all the points in which our 
century differs from those which pre- 
ceded it. The most modern thoughts 
of our day, far from carrying us away 
from St. Francis, are drawing us near- 
er to all in him that is most profound. 
Now, it seems to me there are two 
points in which our times are abso- 
lutely distinct from foregoing cen- 
turies: the peace movement and the 
social question. On these two points 
there are between our desires, our 
needs, our dreams, and the ideal of St. 
Francis ef Assisi, not only points of 
contact, but conspicuous affinities; so 
that we may greet St. Francis as one 
of the makers of modern society in all 
its newest features. 

But you will stop me here and say: 
“Our century is first of all and above 
all a century of science; now, did not 
St. Francis condemn science? Did he 
not refuse to withdraw the curse he 
had hurled at the unhappy Jean de 
Stacia who was guilty of having or- 
ganized a school at Bologna?” You 
will remind me of the passage we were 
reading just now in which the vanity 
of omniscience was so clearly indi- 
cated. 

But we must make no mistake. We 
must not forget that the same words 
to-day mean quite different things. 
What is science to-day? The scientific 
spirit, in its widest sense, is the spirit 
of research and investigation, of ex- 
actness, of experiment; it is a sincere 
endeavor to free our eyes and our 
minds from all that can puzzle them, 
and to study not the first cause and 
all the mysteries which God has not 
thought good to reveal to us, but to 
study those things which, generally 
speaking, belong to our domain and 
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which are in some respects entrusted 
to us. 

The truly scientific man is a man 
who fulfils the first of the conditions 
laid down by Christ for all who would 
join themselves to Him: he denies him- 
self. The scientific man is consecrated 
to work of which he sees only frag- 
ments, so that he cannot foretell their 
consequences or their results; he is a 
man devoted to work which others will 
carry on, to work, in fact, in which he 
himself is not the object. And he sets 
out, modestly and simply, with his pil- 
grim staff in his hand, and with the 
confidence and ardor which, 1902 years 
ago, stirred the hearts of those wise 
men who were guided by 2 star to the 
cradle at Bethlehem. 

is there anything less selfish or con- 
sequently more Christian than that? 
Why! a man of science is often a 
martyr, and if he is without faith in 
your dogmas, he is all the more worthy 
of admiration since he dies for a pro- 
visional and uncertain truth. Truly he 
gives his life; whereas, in your case, 
O martyrs of the Churches, you can- 
not be said to give yours as long as 
you are sure that the brief torments 
endured on this earth are to be abun- 
dantly rewarded in paradise. 

Of course if we provided ourselves 
with a portrait of the ideal learned 
man as I have endeavored to draw him, 
and went seeking all over the world 
for those who are like him, we 
should find a group which would 
be far from imposing as to its num- 
bers. I admit that freely; but to those 
who are inclined to draw too many 
conclusions from the results of this 
quest I would advise another, and that 
would be to search out, Gospel in hand, 
in all the world those who deserve to 
be called Christians. Perhaps they 
would find another group just as small 
in numbers as the first. So that we 
must not judge science by the scientific 
men any more than we must judge the 
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Gospel by the Christians; but what be- 
comes evident, if we go to the root of 
the matter, is this, that nothing can 
be more religious or more in accord- 
ance with the spirit of Christ than the 
spirit of modern science. 

What St. Francis cursed under the 
name of science was exactly the op- 
posite, it was what was called science 
in his time, that js to say, an undi- 
gested mass of formule quite out of 
touch with reality; it meant the char- 
latan quackeries by which the high 
priests of knowledge coined money; it 
meant scholasticism; that is to say, the 
intellectual disease which consisted in 
building up on a passage from Scrip- 
ture or from the Fathers—more often 
than not with a wrong interpretation— 
a gigantic structure which embraced 
the past and the future, God and the 
invisible world, everything save real- 
ity, everything save the humble truth, 
everything save man. This was what 
St. Francis called the great Prostitute; 
it was she who trafficked in the holy 
thing called truth; she who appropria- 
ted it to herself and who, when she was 
taken unprepared, was careful not to 
say that her granaries were empty, 
but continued her sales under the pre- 
tence that she alone had the monopoly. 

The modern scientific spirit is all hu- 
mility, all sacrifice; the spirit of schol- 
asticism was all pride and self-interest. 
St. Francis cursed it; he did well; it 
will never recover from that condemna- 
tion. 


II. 


But it is not only in regard to the 
scientific spirit that St. Francis is in 
agreement with us; it is also in regard 
to all that touches the very depths of 
political evolution. We must not al- 
low any petty controversies to hide 
from our view the march and progress 
of civilization. Now, what do we find, 
when from a high standpoint we take 
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into consideration the great contem- 
porary movements of politics? Inter- 
national relations, alliances, treaties, 
whose object is in all cases to secure 
peace among nations. Ah! how well I 
know that all Europe is bending under 
the burden of unheard-of sacrifices in 
order to maintain her armies; but an- 
other thing I know is this, that never 
would the peoples submit to it if they 
were not assured that the object of 
these armaments is to preserve peace. 
And when I see in certain publications 
the image of a colossus representing 
the modern Moloch, I am always 
tempted to reply: “‘No! that is not true. 
The enormous sacrifices you are de- 
scribing we freely offer, but with this 
momentous difference that we offer 
them not on the altar of the God of 
war, but on the altar of the God of 
peace!” 

Many of us, I am sure, are prepared 
to believe that, although it was the 
dream of the prophets that war should 
be done away with, yet it was in the 
nineteenth century that the first step 
of any importance was taken towards 
the realization of that ideal, both by 
the growth of peace societies and by 
the refusal of the members of certain 
churches to undergo military service. 

If you will turn to the Rule of the 
Third Order of St. Francis, that is, the 
rule of those Franciscans who, without 
quitting the world, have remained in 
their families and continued to live the 
life of all men, but who nevertheless 
desire to join in the work of renewal, 
you will find a precept which must 
have burst like the ringing in of a 
Titanic new birth over the heads of 
our ancestors of the thirteenth century, 
over a Europe torn into tatters and 
ploughed up by incessant warfare. 
“The members of the fraternity shall 
not take up mortal arms against any 


* Regula antiqua fratrum et sororum de Poeni- 
tentia (ler fascicule des Opuscules de Critique 
Historique) cap. VI., par. 3, Cf. p. 13. This 
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man, nor shall they receive them.” 
Arma mortalia contra quemquam non re- 
cipient vel secum ferant.2 The nations 
understood this simple and downright 
language, and a cry of reconciliation 
and leve was heard throughout Italy. 
The prestige of the Poverello was so 
great, the popular sentiment was so 
keen, that willy-nilly the podestas were 
obliged to resign themselves to seeing 
a large portion of those whom they 
ealled their subjects refusing to follow 
them to battle. What a splendid epi- 
sode, and what weight it would have 
had on the destinies of all humanity if 
it had continued! It lasted from 1221 
to 1289, so that for two generations 
the spectacle was to be seen of men 
sans peur et sans reproche who refused 
to obey what was at that time con- 
sidered the necessary duty of every cit- 
izen. There were indeed here and 
there timid attempts to chastise the 
rebels, but in general the magistrates 
perceived that it would be odious to 
treat them with rigor. 

You know what the position is to- 
day. Two or three years ago we in 
France witnessed the strange sight of 
a pastor going to see a recruit who on 
the ground of religious scruples had 
refused to learn the use of the rifle, 
and undertaking to demonstrate to 
him that a Christian ought to kill, when 
some neighboring nation has been 
pleased to turn thief, or when some 
crowned head has considered that the 
honor of his country requires that it 
shall be done. 

The experiment inaugurated by St. 
Francis came to an end in 1289, and it 
was neither a Jew, nor an atheist, nor 
a heretic, nor a Turk who caused it to 
cease; it was a Pope, and sadder still, 
it was a Franciscan Pope. By the bull 
Supra montem, dated from Soriano, 
near Viterbo, on the 17th August, 1289, 


Rule has been published in English by the Revs. 
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Nicholas IV, altered the Rule of the 
Third Order and replaced the precept 
which I read just now by the follow- 
ing: ‘‘The brethren shall not carry arms 
of offence, unless for the defence of the 
Roman Church, of the Christian faith 
or of their country, or unless they have 
been authorized so to do by their 
superiors. . Impugnationis arma secuwm 
fratres non deferant nisi pro defensione 
Romanae Ecclesiae, Christiarae fidei, vel 
etiam terrae ipsorum aut de suorum li- 
centia ministrorum.” Thus you _ see 
that all the peace associations, which 
for the last twenty years have 
had such considerable developments, 
have been following, without knowing 
it, in the pathway marked out long ago 
by St. Francis, a pathway which the 
Church had obliterated. They have a 
right to claim descent from him; it is 
their duty to profit by this early ex- 
perience and to study well the causes 
of its failure. 


III. 


St. Francis in a certain way was at 
one with the modern spirit, and has 
anticipated our own day on one of the 
most serious questions of this opening 
twentieth century, I mean the social 
question. Not to the results, nor to the 
application, nor to the fruits of the 
Franciscan idea have we now come, 
but to its very centre, to its root, or 
rather to its heart; that is the ques- 
tion of poverty. St. Francis was above 
all things the preacher of poverty, the 
man of poverty. His life was not 
made up of a series of more or less re- 
markable episodes which could be 
linked together from one end to the 
other; it was not a chaplet of virtues 
or of miracles like the lives of other 
saints; it was the simplest but at the 
same time the most powerful realiza- 
tion of a unique principle, the principle 
of poverty. The word poverty perhaps 
suggests to your minds a picture of 
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privation, misery, sickness and death? 
But look at Francis. Was he sad? Was 
not joy one of his most constant mess- 
mates? Was it not he who pronounced 
that admirable sentence, one of the fin- 
est and most forceful that humanity 
has ever heard: Ad Diabolum et ad 
membra ejus pertinet contristari, ad nos 
autem semper in Domino gaudere et lae- 
tari; “It is for the Devil and his an- 
gels to be sad; for us to be happy and 
to rejoice in the Lord.” * 

The day on which the crisis which 
had been shaking the soul of Francis 
came to a decisive issue was the day 
when he met poverty and perceived 
her hidden beauty; human language 
could not express the plenitude of his 
joy or the ecstasies of his love, and so 
he called poverty his betrothed; each 
day he loved her more, and each day 
he drew renewed strength from this 
mysterious affection. Before so much 
simplicity and poetry and radiant 
beauty the official biographer himself 
paused in wonderment. For a moment 
Thomas de Celano feels the breath of 
the highest inspiration rising up within 
him, and in a sentence which I shall 
not attempt to translate, since Dante 
himself did not dare to do it, he says: 
“Proinde castis eam stringit amplewvibus, 
nec ad horam patitur non esse mari- 
tus.”* This imagery, which occurs 
again and again in the books of Fran- 
cis, sufficiently demonstrates the gulf 
which lies between Franciscan pov- 
erty and the poverty recommended by 
certain philosophers of antiquity, by 
Eastern sages or even by some Chris- 
tian monks. Their poverty was a self- 
interested effort to acquire greater 
concentration or more _ self-control; 
Franciscan poverty was the effort of 
love to expand and to give itsel? more 
freely. The words are the same, but 
there is a complete contrast between 

{ 


*Spec. Perfectionis, chap. 95. 
5Th. de Celano, Secunda Vita, 
cap. L 
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the ideas they cover. This is what 
might be called, and indeed has been 
called, the Franciscan Gospel. It is 
nothing more, nor is it anything less. 

Let us examine « little further into 
the nature of Franciscan poverty; its 
basis is work. Each brother who be- 
came affiliated to the Franciscan fam- 
ily had to have a handicraft, and a re- 
spectable handicraft. Anyone who was 
unable to gain a livelihood by the la- 
bor of his hands must learn a trade. 
Work is strictly obligatory on every 
human being, but this duty corresponds 
to a right: the right of every man who 
works bravely to receive what is 
necessary for him. When a workman 
earns more than he requires for him- 
self, the surplus must go to make up, 
or rather to enlarge, the mensa Domini, 
the table of the Lord, God’s capital, 
because the people’s capital. And 
when this same workman, through ill- 
ness or infirmity or want of work, be- 
comes unable to earn his daily bread, 
he has the right to betake himself to 
this table of the Lord. He will go to 
his brethren and explain quite simply 
his necessity. Now perhaps you will 
understand why Francis wished his 
disciples to go joyfully begging for 
alms. This idea of his has nothing 
bizarre or unnatural about it; it is the 
consequence pure and simple of social 
relations as he conceived them. Beg- 
ging is not the rule but the exception; 
the life of the Brother Minor is not a 
mendicant life, but a life of work; but 
when he has worked and yet has noth- 
ing to eat, he must gaily sling the wal- 
let over his shoulder, for in doing so 
he gradually spreads among those of 
whom he begs the principles by which 
he himself lives. 

Several of the biographers of St. 
Francis have committed the gross and 
unpardonable error of describing him 
as constantly on begging enterprises. 
They have picked out that act and 
have forgotten to show how it is con- 
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nected with the central idea of which 
it is only one factor, so that they man- 
age in the end to represent mendicity 
as a sort of work of piety and virtue. 
Nothing was further from St. Francis’s 
mind. Would you know how he spoke 
of brothers who begged without work- 
ing or who accepted more than was 
strictly needful? He called them 
thieves and robbers. 

And now we have reached the very 
heart of modern thought concerning 
the basis of Society. Our civilization 
rests on a conception of property 
which has come to us from Roman Law 
and which has received a sort of con- 
secration from the Church: the earth, 
it is said, belongs entirely to God, but 
God has in some sort delegated His 
powers over all the fractions of this 
immense heritage. A whole system of 
metaphysics underlies the juridical 
conception of property: the landowner 
on his own domain is like a vice-God; 
he can do what he likes; and not only 
can he do it during his lifetime, but 
after his death. He can dispose of his 
possessions by will: while his body en- 
closed in the tomb is falling away to 
dust, his weak, petty or even insane 
will still acts as a drag on his goods 
and decides what is to be done with 
them. And this notion of property, 
far from diminishing or becoming spir- 
itualized, seems to grow daily more 
precise and more jealous. Bach day 
fresh walls are raised to remind the 
poor man in the road that the fields 
and woods it does his heart good to 
see do not belong to him. Two or 
three generations ago the greatest joy 
of an author was io see the pages of 
his books filling the columns of news- 
papers; it was a sort of consecration of 
his talent. The highest happiness of a 
musician of genius was to hear his 
compositions sung by a whole nation. 
Now, if you recite the passages which 
have moved and perhaps enraptured 
you, you are not doing homage to the 
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author; it appears to be a kind of 
theft you are committing against him, 
and if you are unlucky enough to have 
more than twenty people listening to 
you, you run the risk of seeing the 
police officer appear with an intimation 
to you to stop. I am not discussing 
this, I only point out the birth and suc- 
cess in most countries of a crowd of 
societies for the protection of this very 
new thing called literary property; and 
I affirm that the official evolution of 
our society tends always more and 
more in the direction of fixing the 
rights of ownership. 

I speak of the official evolution, be- 
cause alongside of it there is another, 
deeper, more obscure, which is mov- 
ing to a directly opposite goal: to the 
denial of the right of ownership. Here 
we are told, the land belongs to the 
people; it belongs to the man who oc- 
cupies it and needs it, during the time 
that he is cultivating it. Existence in- 
volves the right to live; but even if a 
human being has during his lifetime 
a right to the fruits of his toil, these 
rights come to an end with his life, 
and his will is in no way empowered 
to control a future which he is unable 
to foresee. He has a right to full lib- 
erty for himself, but he has no right to 
bind those who come after him. 

Is not this the problem of our time? 
Two armies stand face to face: they 
are studying one another, they are pre- 
paring, even now the advance posts 
are measuring their distance. On both 
sides angry mutterings may be detect- 
ed and it is quite certain they will in- 
crease. Supposing the social crisis 
were to burst over the whole of Europe 
to-morrow, it is impossible to forecast 
which side would gain the victory—or 
rather, it is only too easy to forecast 
that it would be the strongest; the 
strongest, which does not mean the 
best, but the most numerous or the 
richest, the best armed or the boldest, 
the best organized or that which can 
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inflict the greatest amount of injury. 
And this victory, whether it fell to the 
right or to the left, would be the triumph 
once again of material and brute force, 
one of those triumphs which leave 
nothing but ferocity and insolence in 
the heart of the conqueror, nothing but 
cursing and a thirst for vengeance in 
the heart of the conquered. Well now, 
in view of the crisis which is threaten- 
ing us, what would’ be the attitude of 
St. Francis if he were alive? What 
part ought the Franciscan idea to play? 

The question comes to this, which 
has often been asked me: Was St. 
Francis a socialist? Here, in order to 
understand clearly, we should first de- 
fine exactly what is meant by social- 
ism. If by socialism you mean an at- 
tempt, revolutionary, tyrannical, and 
without mora! basis, to displace wealth, 
to remove it from the hands of the 
rich to-day in order to place it in the 
hands of the poor, to ruin the rich and 
enrich the poor, in that sense Francis 
was not a socialist. But if those who 
are in possession to-day took this an- 
swer to themselves in order to exagger- 
ate it and see in it what does not ex- 
ist; if they had a fancy to arm them- 
selves with it and to brandish it proud- 
ly like a trophy and say: “St. Francis 
was not a socialist, therefore he belongs 
to us,” we should have to check them 
and say: “No, he is less on your side 
than on the other.” 

St. Francis preached the spirit of 
poverty to the poor as well as to the 
rich; and he makes no distinction be- 
tween the poor man who covets the 
place of the rich and the rich man who 
knows neither love nor liberty because 
his heart is eaten away by avarice. The 
state of mind of the two men is iden- 
tical; they are prisoners, the one to 
what he possesses, the other to his de- 
sire. They have not the spirit of pov- 
erty; they have not the Franciscan 
spirit. 

But if St. Francis came back again, 
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what would he do? Would he place 
himself at an equal distance from the 
two armies in order to show that he 
harbored no preferences? I think he 
would do over again at the dawn of 
the twentieth century what he did in 
his native town in 1212. A crisis anal- 
ogous to the one which is to-day agi- 
tating the world prevailed at that time 
at Assisi. Two parties were quarrel- 
ling as to their relative superiority: the 
Majores and the Minores. The Majores 
were Jess numerous, but they had on 
their side established rights, the laws 
of the Church, the Pope and the Em- 
peror. The Minores had the superiority 
in numbers, but they were an undis- 
ciplined and inconsequent crowd, liable 
to sudden and unreasoned movements. 
Francis came and his heart bled. He 
saw the arrogant and foolish pride of 
the Majores, the thoughtlessness with 
which they deemed themselves of supe- 
rior make, their tendency to confuse 
their material interests with their duty 
to God, and finally their blindness to the 
signs of the times. On the other hand 
he saw the ignorance and the errors of 
the Minores. He saw their enraged 
passion for vengeance; he saw the 
roaring crowd rush to assault the cas- 
tles, he saw his native city sacked. 
And yet it was at that period that he 
gave his spiritual family the name 
which they still bear, and whose origin 
it is well to remember; he called his 
fraternity the Minores. You can im- 
agine how great was the emotion in 
Assisi when they knew that God’s 
Little Poor Man had taken his side so 
clearly and categorically. But does 
that mean that he approved of the ex- 
cesses of the Mimnores, and of all the 
acts of vandalism and misconduct in 
which they so strongly resembled their 
adversaries? Who would dare to say 
so? The truth is he had foreseen that 
without his intervention the Minores 
would be routed. He knew that their 
faults or errors or crimes were not the 
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result of a complete and petrified sys- 
tem, that they were not acts of delib- 
erate wilfulness, but rather the results 
of a mechanical and unpremeditated 
reaction. He perceived on one side 2 
party of old men, quite determined to 
learn nothing fresh, and on the other a 
party of young men apt to do foolish 
things perhaps, but capable also of 
much thought and of much improve- 
ment. That is the origin of the name 
Brothers Minor, and I imagine that if 
St. Francis came again he would do 
the same thing over again: he would 
go and fight beside the Minores; that 
is to say, beside those who are at this 
moment weakest, in the hope of chang- 
ing their methods and transforming 
their state of mind. 

St. Francis proclaimed that the spirit 
of poverty must regenerate the world. 
Perhaps some of you are convinced 
that that is true; that the leaven is 
good, but that you do not know how to 
mix it in with the flour. Perhaps it is 
here that we find the greatest difficulty 
in the Franciscan idea. No sooner do 
we catch sight of a reform or of an 
improvement than we long to see it 
realized on paper and in our laws. 
Francis, on the contrary, always took 
the ground of liberty and good-will. He 
understood the mysterious law of mor- 
al evolution so well indicated by Christ 
in His parables. We smile when we 
see the kings of certain half-savage 
tribes imagining themselves at the 
highest point of civilization because 
they have sent over to Burope for a 
eargo of uniforms and rifles; but do 
not we ourselves make similar mis- 
takes? It was Francis’s desire that 
moral renovation should come in low- 
ly fashion, step by step. Instead of 
making regulations of vast extent, he 
created a small body of men who were 
to live in his spirit and to realize his 
idea; then only were they to propa- 
gate it. 

I have come to the end, and as I 
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pass in review all that I have said I 
am alarmed and humiliated by the hes- 
itation and the indefiniteness with 
which I have spoken of St. Francis of 
Assisi. His candid, simple and sweet 
physiognomy has nothing complicated 
in it. It is we who are complex, we 
who through the distractions of our 
life have lost the habit of pure and 
simple conduct. But I hope that you 
will go and look for him where he may 
truly be found, where Giotto and Dante 
sought and found him, in his own lit- 
tle books, in the Mirror of Perfection 
and in the Sacrum Commercium. There 
you will find the seeds of life. God 
forbid that I should put before you a 
complete, definite, infallible solution to 
all the questions asked by the con- 
science of our time. But this I know, 
The Contemporary Review. 
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not because St. Francis says it, but be- 
cause St. Francis only shows up more 
clearly what conscience herself urges, 
that hatred has never created anything. 
If a new society is to spring from us, 
it will not come at a time when we 
have shut off the knowable and the un- 
knowable into closed circles of impec- 
cable dogma; it will not come at a time 
when science has revealed to us secrets 
yet unsuspected. It will arise when, 
in an inexpressible impulse of love, we 
fall on our knees at the feet of brig- 
ands in order to do them service, when 
we shall feel that if they are wicked 
it is we who are responsible, we who 
by our pride and our pharisaism have 
concealed from them the grandeur and 
beauty of the ‘Gospel. 
Paul Sabatier. 
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Nothing is more calculated to rouse 
to inquisitiveness the intelligent for- 
eigner (or, for that matter, the reflec- 
tive patriot) than the atmosphere of 
secrecy which involves the English 
business-man. In the country of which 
he is the backbone, and which by his 
commercial enterprise he has made su- 
preme, he remains unknown, mysteri- 
ous, incomprehensible. Even our con- 
ception of him is vague. Superficially 
considered, he is a man with a busi- 
ness, just like a ploughboy or a painter 
or a politician; but behind the surface 
there lies something that sets him 
apart and aloof from these. We know, 
for instance, that whereas painters and 
politicians are open to outside criti- 
cism, the business-man is shut not only 
to criticism, but even to consideration. 
And while a business-man in his lei- 
sure is thought capable of becoming a 
patron of art, let us say, we know, or 
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at any rate we admit, that no artist 
even in his most strenuous moments is 
capable of understanding, much less of 
patronizing, business. And the result 
is that when any question of national 
interest connected with business comes 
forward, instead of criticising 
business-men, as we would criticise our 
politicians or our painters, we go into 
the City and ask them to give us their 
opinion on the matter. Or we get the 
editors of daily papers (themselves the 
busiest and most conservative of men) 
to write to those well-known mer- 
chants Mr. X., Mr. Y., and Mr. Z., im- 
ploring them to say what is wrong. 
And until those great men deign to 
answer, we, the common herd, sit re- 
spectfully with folded hands. 

So wide-spread is the business-man’s 
belief in his unimpugnability that the 
layman who ventures to criticise busi- 
ness is apt to be even less considerate- 
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ly treated than the stranger who tries 
to walk into the Stock-Exchange. The 
stranger is, more or less impolitely, 
shown the door, but he has enjoyed the 
advantage at least of recognition. The 
critic, unless he happens to be, so to 
speak, a member of the commercial 
fraternity, is ignored. Academic, un- 
businesslike, unpractical,—he is all 
these (unless he deals in soap, or pig- 
iron, or skins) if he ventures in where 
business-men are in the habit of tread- 
ing. For he is, by his own confession, 
sinning against the very first assump- 
tion of business-men, that, for purposes 
of business, theory is divorced from 
practice. The business-man, in theory, 
never theorizes. Asked therefore about 
the present decline of English com- 
merce, Mr. X. (who is in soap) prompt- 
ly replies that it is due to Trades- 
Unionism; Mr, Y. (in pig-iron) refers to 
the too great athleticism of his clerks; 
Mr. Z. (in skins) vaguely laments a by- 
gone day of sixteen working-hours. 
None of them seems to consider that 
there may be something amiss with 
the English business-man, for that is 
theory and high-treason. And yet what 
if something were amiss with him? 
What if this prolonged immunity from 
criticism has ended in his not only im- 
posing on the public but on himself? 
What if he is, after all, not an Olym- 
pian but a chimeera? Long years ago 
a Greek philosopher asserted that it 
was not the cook who was the best 
judge of a dinner, but the man who 
ate it; the cook’s work, he said, was to 
cook, not to pronounce on his own 
cookery. And so, the work of the busi- 
ness-man is to buy in one market and 
sell in another, and not to pronounce 
upon his own business-likeness. Un- 
less he is a most exceptional person, 
the merchant does not think about 
what makes a merchant; that is the 
work of quite another person,—of the 
philosopher, in fact, and, ,more particu- 
larly, of the economist. It is a work 
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of some difficulty and it requires 
thought; but it is not for that reason 
unpractical, if any meaning be at- 
tached to that much abused word. The 
only thing that really seems unpracti- 
cal is for a man who does not think to 
take upon himself the work of a man 
who does, or rather for a man whose 
business is one thing to take upon him- 
self the different business of a differ- 
ent person, It would be unpractical for 
the economist to try to make a corner 
in pig-iron, and it is unpractical for 
a dealer in pig-iron to try to make a 
corner in theories. And what I would 
hope to show is that from an inability 
to recognize this elementary truth the 
business-man in England has for a long 
time past proved himself (and not his 
rare and bashful critics) to be unprac- 
tical, and for that reason, if for any, 
is finding himself invaded in his su- 
preme place by the business-men of 
other nations. 

I have suggested that the English 
business-man is a chimera, so far as 
his own conception of himself goes. 
What is his own conception? The au- 
tobiographical sketch that every mil- 
lionaire on retiring from business be- 
queaths for the benefit of the ungilded 
shows the view, I think, in its most 
beautiful simplicity: “I attribute my 
success in life to hard work and 
method,—in short to practical business- 
habits.” 

No one will deny that this is the in- 
variable gist of the creed. One Croesus 
will very likely mention the practice 
of walking regularly every day from 
his house to his office as a contribu- 
tory cause in his own individual case: 
another will have a word to say for 
teetotalism or Turkish baths; but these 
are small points, not to be insisted on. 
The essential attributes of commercial 
success,—according to the overwhelm- 
ing testimony of modern English busi- 
ness-men—are industry and method, in 
short, practical business-habits. 
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To quote so universal an opinion and 
to proceed at once to question its value 
would no doubt be an unjustifiable 
audacity, if it were not for this,—that 
the opinion amounts to a theory. And 
where a theory is concerned, anyone, 
in spite of a complete ignorance of 
market-prices or the qualitites of 
goods, in spite of an obtuseness which 
in the last resort may be unable to 
distinguish meat worth tenpence a 
pound from meat worth twopence, or, 
to take a notable instance, catsmeat 
from a cavalry mount,—anyone, I say, 
who takes the trouble to think has 
a right to form his own opinion about 
the value of that theory. He has not 
only the right to form an opinion 
{which is of comparatively small im- 
portance) but the capability of arriving 
at a truth. For the consideration in- 
volved is not a technical consideration 
atall. Itis a consideration of the pre- 
cise meaning of some words which are 
in universal use, backed by a further 
consideration as to whether, judging 
from his practice generally, the Eng- 
lish business-man can claim in those 
words to have described himself accu- 
rately. Briefly, it resolves itself into 
three questions: what do industry and 
method mean? Are they practical? 
And can they be considered at the 
present day the characteristic qualities 
of the best business-men? 

At first sight that statement recalls 
the works of Dr. Samuel Smiles, which 
is absurd. Everyone is agreed that Dr. 
Smiles’s theories are out of date; there 
is no discredit in saying it of one who 
was a great author in his time and 
constructed, out of an indefatigable 
imagination, an ideal business-figure 
who dominated the popular mind for 
many years. But, as I have said, it is 
agreed that this conception is out of 
date, and for that reason it is absurd 
to suppose that the business-man, who 
is always progressive, always a day 
ahead, should still cherish it. Unless 
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one is to assume (as must be done in 
the case of journalists) that the en- 
deavor to keep half a day ahead in 
one’s news involves the necessity of 
remaining half a century behind in 
one’s ideas. And a journalist would 
be loth indeed to assume that the busi- 
ness-man, whom he reveres from afar, 
is in his own unfortunate predicament. 
Far rather would he try to believe that 
the business-man’s self-estimate, as set 
out above, is a sincere and original 
summary. 

Let us examine it in what Bovrier 
called a plastic spirit. Business-quali- 
ties, then, are briefly to be described as 
consisting of method and industry, and 
of these industry can hardly be claimed 
as a prerogative of business and the 
business-man. Carlyle’s much quoted 
definitionof genius,—“Aninfinite capac- 
ity for taking pains”—though ithas been 
rejected with contumely by more than 
one genius, can scarcely be monopo- 
lized by the city merchant. Industry 
is a thing common, or uncommon, to 
the whole human race, no matter what 
their avocation. Some farmers are in- 
dustrious, and many artists; an idle 
politician is an unknown phenomenon, 
possibly owing to the infallible work- 
ing of the Whip system. But it may 
be argued that industry is not less, 
and, if possible, is even more persist- 
ent in the business-man. Anyone who 
has had the fortune to walk into a mer- 
chant’s office a dozen times might be 
considered a judge of that matter. I 
venture to say that such a person will 
have noticed, qa dozen times, that half: 
the clerks were sucking their pens. No 
doubt they were not idling; they were 
only waiting,—waiting for the mail 
very likely, or for the head of the firm 
to drop in and look through the mail. 
If they were idling when there was 
something to do, then the business-man 
might triumphantly assert that he had 
made good his claim, inasmuch that 
the one or two worthy clerks, who kept 
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writing diligently, were the real men, 
who would some day (to use Matthew 
Arnold’s phrase) be at the head of that 
concern, It may be so; but there is a 
popular, if vague impression, that the 
firm of Jones does not become, as a 
rule, the firm of Jones and Robinson 
(the clerk) but the firm of 
Jones and Son. And it would be diffi- 
cult to persuade even the unpractical 
layman that the son of Mr. Jones, by 
virtue of his relationship, will always 
and inevitably be found to be the one 
solitary diligent worker in an office 
full of clerks. 
If success in 


worthy 


business cannot, as 
seems probable, be attributed to in- 
dustry, except in so far as industry is 
always a factor in every kind of suc- 
it behoves us next to consider 
method. Now metbod is one of the 
vaguest things under the sun. It is 
doubtful whether anything ever was 
accomplished without method,—from 
an impressionist landscape to a repre- 
sentation of the unmethodical Hamlet 
—seeing that method means more or 
less the following out of a purpose in 
a reasovably suitable way. But the 
business-man would claim so much 
more of method than the ordinary man 
that it amounts almost, it would seem, 
to a difference in kind. Methodical in 
a business-sense the 
who, observing that one of his clerks 
had affixed a stamp crooked upon an 
envelope, remarked: “Young man, there 
of doing things and 
bring 


cess, 


was merchant 


is a right way 
a wrong way of doing things; 
me a kettle’; and he, forthwith pro- 
ceeded to affix the stamp straight. Yet, 
admirable though this is as an extreme 
example of method, it cannot be used 
to show that a business-man is in any 
true sense more methodical in his ways 
of thought than the man who may 
never have entered an office in his life. 
The methodical clerk writes copper- 
plate such as the methodical artist 
could not write. The methodical artist 
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paints pictures such as the methodical 
clerk could not paint. The truth is 
that method is no more peculiarly the 
monopoly of the business-man than in- 
dustry is, and when they claim these 
two qualities as making up practical 
business-habits, they, in short, delude 
themselves. There remains neverthe- 
less a conviction that self-delusion in 
a business-man does not greatly mat- 
ter. He is not concerned with self- 
analysis, and if he is deluded in his 
tueory of himself, it was only to be 
expected. So far from pluming himself 
on theory, he derides it, and his delu- 
sion is therefore a matter of no conse- 
quence. Also, beneath the words in- 
dustry and method, there probably lies 
a conception of the business-man 
which makes him what he is, what he 
proves himself in practice to be. Let 
the verbal logic slip, and look at the 
business-man in action. Is he not prac- 
tical? Is he not, to use a cant modern 
phrase, efficient? 

At any rate he himself thinks that 
he is efficient. He has the belief in 
himself that goes with greatness, 
Faced with the decrease of English 
trade, he refers disparagingly, as I 
have said, to Trades-Unions, to cricket- 
ing clerks, and to eight-hour days for 
an explanation. He does not refer dis- 
paragingly to himseif. On the con- 
trary, nothing is more noticeable than 
the manner in which the English busi- 
ness-man has of late been vaunting 
himself at the expense of other men, 
particularly of Government officials. 
A business Cabinet, a business War- 
Office, a bureaucracy of business-men 
generally,—these are ideals for the lack 
of which he is compelled to see his 
country suffer, and to suffer himself 
not silently. He is not alone in his 
lamentations, it must be confessed; nor 
is he alone in imagining himself to be 
the only possible substitute. As they 
listen to him his unpractical fellow- 
countrymen are impressed, and even 
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statesmen give him their adherence. 
The fascination of the incomprehen- 
sible subdues them, until they also 
raise the cry of “Wanted, business- 
men and business-habits!” It is the 
desire of the moth for the light. But 
what is the light? 

I would not endeavor to minimize 
the value of the business-man by un- 
dertaking a defence of Government 
offices, which can afford to take a good 
deal of punishment and still come up 
smiling. But it does seem almost per- 
tinent to point out that in many re- 
spects a Government office is conducted 
on principles far more conducive to 
efficiency than the principles prevailing 
among business-offices. Two in partic- 
ular are easy of indication, and go to 
prove beyond any doubt that English 
business-men might have great diffi- 
culty in showing their own assumed 
superiority in practice. 

To take the first,—the principle of 
nepotism. The custom of parental suc- 
cession in Government service was long 
ago condemned by business-men, as be- 
ing one of the most fertile causes of 
inefficiency. Perhaps it has not yet en- 
tirely vanished, but what of the beam 
in the eye of the business-man? There 
may be a thousand and one sentiments, 
connected with the hallowedness of 
private property, to excuse the Eng- 
lishman for making his business a fam- 
ily concern; but nothing surely could 
be more absurd than for such a senti- 
mentalist to flaunt his own practical 
methods in the face of a Government 
service where nepotism, even though 
it may occasionally be encouraged, is 
on principle disowned. 

The second matter in which the Gov- 
ernment clearly proves itself more 
practical is in the tests it insists upon 
before admitting anyone to its employ. 
Business-men stand almost alone in 
seeming unable to appreciate the value 
of fitting the man to the task. What 
tests they do employ are of the most 
954 
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elementary description, with the con- 
sequence that the merchant’s clerk is 
the most untrustworthy worker to be 
found in any service. The amazing 
thing is that it is on this slovenly and 
antiquated method of arriving at their 
assistants that they are most apt to 
plume themselves. They pick their 
clerks as a gardener picks currants, 
and call themselves practical. Yet per- 
haps it is not so amazirg as it seems, 
considering the opinion they hold con- 
cerning their own qualities; for if 1 
have analyzed them correctly, they 
omit to allow for the one thing that 
economists have declared essential, the 
trained intelligence arising from edu- 
cation. Economists have set it forth; 
but everybody, excepting only our 
business-men, have seen the truth of 
it in its general aspect. The “unbusi- 
nesslike”’ Government service has gone 
further. Many decades ago Lord Ma- 
caulay drew up his famous Civil Ser- 
vice scheme, which is based on the as- 
sumption that to get to the top of a 
ladder, every man need not start at 
the bottom,—in other words, that there 
is quality of intelligence, as well as 
quantity of training, and that efficiency 
is best attained by putting the square 
peg in the square hole. It was not to 
be expected that the business-man of 
the time, serenely contemplating his 
own well-seeming portrait according to 
Dr. Smiles, should be able to discern 
‘such a refinement of the truth. Per- 
severance and method, he was being 
assured, would bring him to the top in 
any event. But business-men are sup- 
posed to move, however slowly, with 
the times, and it scarcely seems exact- 
ing to expect the present generation of 
them to divert their Narcissus-like gaze 
from their own superiority to what is 
not only truth but business. The Brit- 
ish Narcissus fading away into an 
American is a prospect calculated to 
alarm more people than Mr. Stead. 
I hope that I exaggerate in saying 
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that English business-men are not prac- 
tical. Not for a moment would I sug- 
gest that they are in the habit of fling- 
ing themselves hotly after vain ideals. 
No, that would be paying the man who 
snores the compliment of calling him a 
dreamer. Our Equites have never been 
idealists, unless may be in the time of 
Elizabeth; the more reason then for 
their being sternly practical, which it 
is to be feared they are not. Let us 
look once more at this vital matter of 
education. Many philosophers hold that 
a general education is the best, because 
it trains a man to use his intelligence. 
To effect that training is the object of 
universities such as Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and in the belief that such a 
training is effected it is among their 
members that Government recruits for 
the Indian Civil Service, perhaps the 
finest service in the world, and for the 
higher and more responsible branches 
of the Home Civil Service. What is 
the attitude of business-men? It is the 
precise opposite; they will have noth- 
ing to do with the universities. A man 
who looks for a post in the City on the 
strength of a university education is 
considered laughable. Can he keep 
accounts and manage a type-writer? If 
not, what does he mean by his applica- 
tion? The lad of fifteen who can do 
these things is of infinitely greater 
value. So, with a sneer at useless and 
unpractical knowledge, these men re- 
ject the “fine flower of Balliol.” They 
know their own business best, they 
say. 

Unfortunately they do not know the 
business of the universities, which is 
not so much to impart knowledge, use- 
less or otherwise, as to train the intel- 
ligence. It would be absurd to say that 
a man holding a university degree is 
necessarily a man of trained intellect. 
Indeed, the universities continue to 
make the mistake cof stamping with 
the same hall-mark,—the degree of 
Master of Arts—alike those who have 
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worked for Honors and those who have 
lounged through the Pass Schools. It 
is a concession to the leisured classes, 
an assurance to anxious parents that 
their young hopefuls have for the space 
of three years or so been as good as 
gold; but it is none the less a mistake. 
For it results in an impression on the 
general public that the immaculate 
young man is the best specimen of 
university training, which, from the 
point of view of practical ability, he is 
not, and stultifies the really trained 
man by apparently identifying him 
with the other. Of course the city 
merchant cannot be expected to know 
that a university man who has taken 
Honors has had as practical a training 
as this country affords; and he certain- 
ly is not likely to arrive at the knowl- 
edge by enquiring if the University ap- 
plicant knows bookkeeping or writes 
copper-plate. These are not tests of 
practical ability, of the capacity for 
mastering routine work; they are mere- 
ly mechanical acquirements, and attest 
nothing except that a man has ac- 
quired the necessary mechanism. But 
business is not a mechanical matter, 
though it may require a certain pro- 
portion of human machines. Book- 
keeping is an excellent requisite in the 
man who is going to keep books all his 
days, but to consider it essential to the 
business-man is to put business on the 
level of organ-grinding, which it is not. 


“In other trades the fact of a mechani- 


cal acquirement is taken simply for 
what it is, namely, a fact. In journal- 
ism editors do not inquire of their future 
leader-writers if they can write short- 
hand, for they recognize that short- 
hand-writing is a thing in itself. Very 
practical men may acquire it, but the 
acquisition takes so many years that 
it finds its value as a speciality, lead- 
ing to nothing but its own practice. 
Shorthand writers have been known to 
move on to some other branch of jour- 
nalism, such as editing, but no editor 
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would hope to get a position because 
he once wrote shorthand. 

But again, there is a kind of idea 
among business-men that there is 
something in the atmosphere of their 
offices that breeds practical ability. The 
youth who came in on the strength of 
his copper-plate at a tender age is sup- 
posed to have picked up a mysterious 
capacity that in after times entitles 
him to become, let us say, a managing 
clerk. It is a charming and romantical 
idea that from the persevering copying 
of letters in a good round hand springs 
a mind,—the Business Mind. It lends a 
glory to the dusty office; it transfigures 
the high uncomfortable stool; it betrays 
an idealism worthy of the Golden Age. 
Alchemists were supported by no more 
ingenuous and delightful belief. But 
then alchemists were mistaken; and it 
is to be feared that business-men are 
also mistaken. For why shouid a busi- 
ness mind spring from a practice of 
copper-plate? What is this magical 
creative power in the ledger? And how 
does it come about that the boy who 
was put into an office because he did 
no work at school, and could not there 
be accused of intelligence, has blos- 
somed in ten years into a practical 
business-man, while his brother per- 
haps, who, being intelligent, was sent 
on to a university, is at the end of the 
same period—a period of strenuous 
training as opposed to commonplace 
routine—to be considered incapable and 
unbusiness-like? 

Perhaps it is unfair to ask these 
questions. Why extort its secret from 
the rose, or nip in the bud the business- 
man’s romance? It is sufficient to point 
out that the belief does not tally with 
any known facts concerning the work- 
ing of the human mind, and is conse- 
quently untrue, or else,—a thing which 
no business-man would allow—that 
“business-like” means comparatively 
unintelligent. The dilemma, when it is 
presented in these terms, is usually, I 
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think, evaded by the production of a 
counter-dilemma, on the horns of 
which Government Service is impaled 
as a victim. Why, ask the business- 
men, are Government offices, which ex- 
act these hypothetically excellent tests 
before engaging their employés, why are 
they so frequently mismanaged? How 
is it that these well examined officials 
are so blind as to mistake catsmeat for 
cavalry mounts? I think that there 
are three sufficient answers: (1) that a 
Government office, being subjected to 
publicity, has all its failings exhibited 
and exaggerated in a fashion that 
makes them appear worse than they 
really are,—that is to say, they are not 
so mismanaged as business-men make 
out, and considerably less mismanaged 
than many business-firms that enjoy 
a comparative privacy of liquidation; 
(2) that the heads of Government of- 
fices are still generally men who went 
in under the old system,—by accident 
or favor, on the business-man’s system, 
in fact—in other words, that misman- 
agement is due to the not yet superan- 
nuated survivors of the old time and 
of the ever-green business-habits; (3) 
that the one advantage, if it be an ad- 
vantage, that business-men have over 
Government officials, namely self-inter- 
est, the enthusiasm of the individual 
for his own success, is an advantage 
in the nature of things and cannot be 
criticised any more than a proposition 
of Euclid. That is why it is absurd to 
talk of a business Cabinet, if business 
be used in the ordinary sense. You 
may put business-men into a Cabinet 
or into any Government office, but they 
will no longer be business-men. They 
will be State officials, quit of the mo- 
tive of self-interest, and possibly none 
the worse for that. Only that. is ap- 
other question. The point is that Eng- 
lish business-men cannot defend their 
scorn of educational training by any 
proof of its inefficiency in the Govern- 
ment Service. 
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I have shown that their scorn of a 
general education is as complete as it 
is unjustifiable. But they are equally, 
or almost equally, contemptuous of a 
special commercial education. They 
cannot, in short, see any practical 
value in a man studying beforehand 
the very things that his business com- 
pels him to know at the risk of failure. 
Education, it must be allowed, is not 
our forte; in every branch of it we are 
behind most civilized countries. But 
in commercial education we have at- 
tained a pre-eminent position in the 
rear. No doubt efforts are being made 
by a few enthusiasts; we have got so 
far as to consider it not impossible that 
an ability to speak the language of our 
customers is no deterrent to our trade. 
But there are still few China mer- 
chants, to take an example, who would 
exchange their copper-plate writing 
treasure for a clerk who could speak 
Chinese. There again we see the na- 
tional weakness. Their fathers, who 
founded the business, could not speak 
Chinese; and what was good enough 
for their fathers is good enough for 
them. And yet we speak slightingly 
of the Celestial ancestor-worship, and 
enviously of our business-men, who 
stand firm against new-fangled no- 
tions, whose office is their impreg- 
nable castle as much as the ordinary 
Englishman’s house is, who still talk 
fondly of industry and method,—in 
short of business-habits, 

If it were not un-English to recog- 
nize that time passes and will continue 
to pass, we might be brought to admit 
that our fathers’ business virtues are 
out of date. Industry is a good com- 
petitor against idleness: it may have 
sufficed to establish our commercial 
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supremacy in days when other nations 
were, in one way or another, on strike; 
but no diligence is in the running with 
ability. The hare outruns the tortoise, 
—in spite of the proverb. And what 
our business-men have to recognize is 
that business is set to another key. 
The note of successful business is fi- 
nance. It is, as the Americans say, 
the Age of Distribution, which cannot 
be conducted by methods of the Age 
of Production. What financier will ad- 
mit that diligence is his one and only 
quality? Or who would believe him 
if he did admit it? “I know nothing 
about the account-books,” said a finan- 
cier recently in cross-examination. In- 
vited to explain himself, he replied 
that it was his business to direct the 
financial operations of the company; 
he was not a ledger-clerk. I believe 
that the cross-examiner expressed some 
mild surprise, as though thinking, 
“What would Dr. Smiles say to this?” 
We know, or we think we know, what 
Dr. Smiles would say; but we know, or 
we ought to know, that ability to keep 
accounts is not necessarily an ability 
to direct financial operations. The 
abilities may occur together; it is prob- 
ably due to the fact that they frequent- 
ly have occurred together that we are 
not yet entirely Americanized. But to 
insist that no man can have the greater 
without having the smaller ability is 
a mistake that our business-men have 
continued in too long. And if they are 
going on for ever to make possession 
of the smaller ability the sole test for 
arriving at the owner of the larger 
ability, we shall end by being Celestial- 
ized or in being taken over by the 
Hottentots. 
_ R. EB. Vernéde. 
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XXX. DAYS OF INTOXICATION. 


Perorations, togas, and Polish exiles, 
all vanished suddenly in the air; and 
History and Physics with them. I lived 
days of mingled agony and rapture, 
when the sun’s light was intensified as 
though the orb had drawn nearer to 
our earth, when the moon watched and 
whispered to me, and the Alps were 
whiter, and the fields greener than they 
had ever been before, or will ever be 
again:—days when the flowers in our 
garden seemed to murmur, as they 
sent over me their waves of perfume, 
“Dear youth, your hour has come!’’—; 
days when every strain of music that 
caught my ear seemed to be lifted in 
my honor, as an accompaniment to the 
song of triumph in my heart; days 
when the street crowds through which 
I shot like a fish through the water, 
seemed to me like so many unfortunates 
with no valid reason for living; days 
when the cares of this world and all 
the varied aspects of humanity, and 
things near and things far were all 
seen through the rosy smoke of a great 
conflagration, which had involved my 
entire universe. There was one poor 
street in our old city, where all the 
houses were to me like temples and 
palaces of dreamland; and in that 
street there was a house whose facade 
wore the look of a great human face, 
before which I flushed and paled as 
I met the burning glance of one par- 
ticular window; and in the house there 
was a staircase where the air turned 
dark about me, as I mounted; and the 
walls danced, and the stones trembled 
beneath my feet as though shaken by 
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an earthquake-shock And an image 
went with me everywhere, soft as a 
flower yet filling the whole world,— 
terrible at once and sweet, familiar to 
the eye and thought, and yet involved 
in enormous and impenetrable mys- 
tery, where fancy wandered without a 
clue as the eye searches an abyss of 
shade. Those were days when I 
scorned all things base, forsook my 
childish games and sought my moth- 
er’s side, and heartfelt prayers rose 
unbidden to my lips, for only a God 
of infinite goodness, I thought, could 
have endowed the human heart with 
such immeasurable bliss as now intoxi- 
cated mine. Yea, though I adored life, 
death also was fair in my eyes, for I 
knew it could never subdue the quench- 
less flame that consumed me, and that 
a future life could be naught else than 
the absolute satisfaction and immortal 
triumph of the passion which had lift- 
ed me so far above this earth. 

But I will say no more;—for one rea- 
son among many, because I have never 
understood how a man can bring him- 
self to tell the public the story of his 
first love. 


xXxxXI. A GREAT SORROW. 


I was aroused from this dream of 
mine by a thunderbolt. One evening, 
just after he had seated himself at 
table with us, my father’s fork fell 
from his hand, and he tried vainly,— 
twice—to pick it up. “I am ill,” he 
said, and, rising with difficulty, he 
went to asofa, where he sat for a long 
time silent and motionless, with a 
strange, fixed look in his eyes. Thence, 
by dint of great exertion, and assisted 
by my mother and one of my brothers, 
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he went to his bed, while a physician 
was hastily summoned. 

From an adjoining room I heard the 
doctor pronounce his terrible sentence. 
My father was doomed. 

A stroke of apoplexy had paralyzed 
one side of his body and deeply affect- 
ed the brain. Thus was quenched in 
one moment, like the flame of a candle 
by its cap, that bright and vigorous 
mind in which the logical faculties 
were so largely developed and the ar- 
tistic perceptions at the same time so 
keen; so eagerly receptive of all good 
thoughts, so apt to profit by all forms 
of study and mental discipline. Thus 
ended fifty years of useful work, of 
upright and beneficent life, of affection- 
ate care and perpetual sacrifice for his 
family, before he could reap his re- 
ward in the success of his sons. He 
died disheartened; rent by the anguish 
of leaving us while we still had need 
of him, and of plunging us, by his loss, 
from easy circumstances into present 
poverty and an uncertain future; as 
though the only result of all his gen- 
erous efforts had been to make his end 
the sadder. 

From that day on our house was like 
a tomb, in which, though still alive, 
he lay as one already dead, because 
removed from us more terribly than 
by death itself, because, though his 
suffering frame still lay there before 
us, like the very embodiment of our 
misfortune, we no longer had a father. 
He still spoke, but in disconnected, 
meaningless words, which wrung our 
hearts more than the very silence of 
death would have done. He remem- 
bered our names, but misapplied them, 
as if we too had become for him mere 
shadows. He listened to us with a 
strange, fixed look, and a brow wrinkled 
by his intense and prolonged effort to 
pick up and once more ‘inite the scat- 
tered fragments of his intelligence; but 
he no longer understood us. It was as 
though we addressed him in an un- 
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known or forgotten tongue, which ap- 
pealed only to the ear. And if at times 
for a brief interval a glimmer of intel- 
ligence returned to him, these were to 
us the most painful moments of all, 
because, suddenly realizing his own 
unfortunate condition, he would clasp 
his hand to his forehead in a gesture 
of despair, and wail forth his longing 
for death, his remorse at having be- 
come a “nuisance” and a “dead-weight” 
upon our hands, and the torture that 
he endured from being no longer able 
to speak to and understand us; all this 
in violent and broken ejaculations, ac- 
companied by bursts of uncontrollable 
weeping, which used to send us also 
sobbing from the room. 

My poor father! It was only then, in 
my:long hours of reflection, that I real- 
ized all his goodness, all his virtues asa 
man and a parent. There was a touch 
of austerity in his affection. He loved 
us, but he did not worship us, and in 
this he was wise, and for this reason 
his caresses, though frequent, produced 
upon us the wholesome effect of a 
highly prized reward. He had been the 
first teacher we had any of us known. 
While we were still very small he 
used to take us on long country walks, 
which were a perfect delight; and, as 
we fared, he was always telling us, in 
a fascinating fashion, something use- 
ful to know. He used to point out to 
us the beauties of the landscape, teach 
us the names of the plants, stimulate 
by a thousand crafty devices, and then 
fully satisfy our infantile curiosity. He 
used to make synoptic charts to help 
us in our study of Latin; he taught us 
French, which he knew extremely well, 
and caligraphy, of which he was a past 
master; he made us colored pictures, 
from which we learned the Italian 
names for household utensils, and he 
drew us maps after a method of his 
own which cost him weeks of labor. 
The many and delicate mechanical arts 
in. which he was an adept, he continu- 
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ally exercised for our behoof, binding 
our books, making us toys and minia- 
ture pieces of furniture, carving the 
heads of our marionettes, and painting 
the scenery of their little theatre. And 
while, as a father, his head and hands 
were so busy about things outside his 
regular occupation, as a public servant 
he was not merely diligent, but ardent- 
ly enthusiastic, and each year he sub- 
mitted to the Ministry great projects 
for financial reform, on which he had 
labored perhaps for months. Nor was 
his intellectual life restricted to the 
sphere of his office and his home; he 
read all the new books, knew by heart 
a great quantity of poetry, which he 
recited admirably, had a passionate 
admiration for the great scientists and 
artists, and was fond of visiting both 
studios and factories. Did a man of 
distinction in any line pass through 
our city, he always called upon him, 
introducing himself, as an eager boy 
might have done, merely as an ardent 
admirer. I cannot remember him 
when his hair and beard were not both 
silver white, and it seems to me that 
I must always have seen him thus. Yet 
he did not seem to me an old man, and 
it never occurred to me,—so vigorous 
was he, so brilliant his conversation, 
even at home, teeming both with apt 
reminiscences and new ideas, embel- 
lished by quotation and wit,—that he 
could die before I was grown. And I 
remember the great pleasure it gave 
me, for I took it to be a sign of longev- 
ity, if I put my two hands into one of 
his large ones, to have him squeeze 
them as in a vise, till he forced me to 
cry out; and I also remember that I 
always exaggerated my cry, to give 
him a greater idea of his strength. His 
was a long life,—yes: but still he died 
too soon for us and for the reward 
which his most noble life deserved. My 
poor, dear father,—my master and my 
friend,who set me the example of 
every virtue and loaded me with every 
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kindness, and whom I have been un- 
able to repay by a single public proof 
of gratitude! And it was doubtless I, 
on whom, as the youngest of his chil- 
dren, must have rested the saddest and 
bitterest of his last thoughts! 

Night after silent night I thought of 
these things, as from the adjoining 
chamber I listened to his piteous wan- 
derings and exclamations of incoherent 
distress; and then to the gentle, sor- 
rowful words, more pathetic even than 
his, which my mother would murmur, 
as she watched beside him. Those 
were indeed terrible nights,—and ter- 
rible days. 


XXXII. MY LANE TURNS. 


Such, however, is the vitality of fif- 
teen, that the soul does not long lie 
prostrate even under the heaviest af- 
fliction; but rises with an impetuous 
rebound, as a strong jet of water flings 
off the finger that would compress it. 
At all events it was so with me. Our 
altered pecuniary circumstances occa- 
sioned me little distress,—in fact, I 
hardly gave them a thought,—although 
the change was so great that I could 
not continue at the University without 
necessitating heavy sacrifices on the 
part of my mother and brothers. They 
were prepared to make them, and 
would have made them gladly. They 
all said so, and I knew it; but I also 
knew that my duty was voluntarily to 
take a resolve which would free them 
from this obligation; in other words, 
to choose a career where I should soon- 
er be able to earn my daily bread. 
Farewell, then, to the visionary tri- 
umphs of the forum! But, in truth, I 
gave up the forum as readily as I had 
aforetime renounced the stage and the 
circus. My patriotic enthusiasm was 
still aflame, the national struggle not 
yet ended, my delight in things mili- 
tary not quite spent. I decided to go 
into the army, and straightway we all 
concluded that I would better complete 
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my second year at the Lycée and then 
go to a college at Turin to prepare for 
the entrance examinations of the school 
at Modena. Nor was the good-will, not 
to say gayety, with which I came to 
this decision, one whit disturbed by the 
hew conviction which first came over 
me during these very days;—I mean 
the assurance, clear, firm and unwav- 
ering, that whatever happened I should 
eventually succeed as an author. 

As almost always happens, it was a 
mere accident which gave my weather- 
cock imagination its final bent. 

One day the Professor of Italian Lit- 
erature made us all write in school a 
composition on the theme of J Pro- 
messi Sposi. Two days later, having 
read all our lucubrations, he was good 
enough to declare that mine had few- 
est faults. Indeed he expressed him- 
self in a yet more complimentary fash- 
ion, making many comments and con- 
cluding with a false prophecy, and it 
was this false prophecy which finally 
determined my destiny. Perhaps 1 
should have taken the self-same road 
later if the slight incident in question 
had not then given me the impulse. 
True it is, however, that only after that 
day did I begin to study and to write 
with the fixed purpose and ardent hope 
of some day making a name by my 
pen; and that from that time forward 
my devotion to literature has suffered 
no interruption. The first things I 
wrote were dissertations in epistolary 
form, addressed now to one, now to 
another of my friends; but they were 
letters which it would have cost me a 
pretty penny to send by the post, and 
which nobody would have read half 
through, even had I had the courage 
to foist them upon the individuals to 
whom they were nominally addressed. 
They were tomes; and said mighty 
little about 2 great many things; bom- 
bastic tirades; an interminable string 
of words, a deluge of periods; mere 
exercises in imagination and in style, 
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into which I crowded helter-skelter all 
that my mind retained of what I had 
read. I would circle round like a hawk 
before swooping down, and bearing off 
some image or locution, not properly my 
own, but which seemed to me a flower 
or a gem. Indeed I often introduced 
wholesale the work of other people, 
merely coloring it with the tints of my 
private dye-shop, and spreading it 
abroad so as to give it more the air of 
my own goods. But besides all the 
plagiarism in my prose, there was also 
something personal there, and that was 
its rhythm, which has remained sub- 
stantially unaltered. These epistles 
were, so to speak, my finger-exercises 
in writing. By them I learned to ex- 
press in words the thought that was 
working in my mind, to round and con- 
nect my periods, to handle with dex- 
terity the linguistic material which had 
accumulated in my memory. Simul- 
taneously with prose I began to com- 
pose verses, for I fancied myself en- 
dowed with every literary gift. In the 
spring of that year I had read for the 
first time the lyrics and ballads of 
Prati, and the sonorous swing of his 
rhymes and their maze of flashing color 
had produced on me the same sort 
of effect that is wrought upon a lad 
who sees for the first time a magnifi- 
cently decorated ball-room, with its 
whirl of fair women decked out in 
flowers and gems. So it came to pass 
that my poems were all slavishly mod- 
elled upon those of that “proud lord 
of color and of sound.” I reeled them 
off with all the facility of an impro- 
visatore. They jingled like waltzes, 
blazed like Bengal rockets, and were, 
in short, the songs and ballads of a 
Prati in his dotage. But how describe 
my own rapture, what time I scribbled 
for hours on end, by day and by night; 
when I scorned to pause for dinner or 
supper, and darkness came unawares 
upon one who had lost all conscious- 
ness of the world without. This liter- 
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ary fever of mine was indeed a special 
providence, absorbing my thoughts and 
helping me to rise above the heavy sor- 
row which oppressed the family circle, 
and almost to forget our great misfor- 
tune. But when, from time to time, 
the image rose before me of that sad 
wreck of manhood lying motionless at 
the far end of the house, and the 
thought occurred that he knew naught 
of my new happiness nor would ever 
read what I was then writing or might 
write in days to come, my pen would 
fall and my eyes fill with tears, and I 
would sit plunged in a mournful rev- 
ery. Oh, how I longed to have him 
come as he had been wont to do in the 
old time, bringing me some of the 
tables in his scheme of administrative 
reform for me to copy! and how bit- 
terly it repented me that I had some- 
times failed to conceal from him the 
reluctance with which I laid aside my 
book to comply with his request! How 
odious appeared my ingratitude at 
such moments, and in what sorrowful 
and beseeching words did I not ask 
forgiveness of his memory! 


XXXIII. ASPROMONTE. 


It was the great Garibaldi who, in 
the ensuing August, suddenly dispelled 
my scribbling mania. The cry of 
“Rome or death” rekindled all my po- 
litical passion, and once more I lent 
my voice to swell the chorus of my 
revolutionary comrades, in their loud 
rage against “the man of Novara” and 
“the Sphinx of Paris.” We were going 
“on to Rome,” “cost what it might,” 
and never doubted that Garibaldi, who 
was then advancing on Catania at the 
head of his volunteers, would enter the 
Eternal City, though all the saints and 
all the devils withstood him. Reason, 
we would not hear. To the inquiry 
“What if France attacks us?” our an- 
swer was, “We will fight France!’ 
“And if Austria drops down on us?” 
... “Then Austria, too, shall feel our 
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might!’ “Death to Pylades, Orestes, 
and the whole lot!” On the day when 
the tidings of Aspromonte arrived, 
some fifteen of us held a meeting in a 
tavern, presided over by a Garibaldian 
recruit of the sixties:—a bedevilled lad 
who had donned, in honor of the occa- 
sion, his ragged old red berretta. We had 
also rummaged out of mine host’s pur- 
lieus a faded and tattered flag, which 
looked as though it had seen twenty 
battles, but had in reality encountered 
no smoke, save the steam of the soup- 
kettle; and we marched about the city, 
singing Mercantini’s hymn and yelling 
“Rome or Death,” amidst the stupefac- 
tion, the smiles and the reproving 
glances of our pacific fellow-citizens 
who looked upon us as so many escaped 
lunatics. Above all were we enraged 
against Colonel Pallavicini, who had 
left our city only a few days before, to 
assume the command of the bersaglieri 
whom he had himself led to the assault 
of Aspromonte;—those very bersaglieri, 
one of whom had sped the fatal ball 
which wounded the foot of Garibaldi. 
Yes, ours was a deadly hatred for 
that base Pallavicini, whom we had 
“warmed in our bosoms” for so many 
years, and who had repaid the “free- 
dom of our city” by shedding our hero’s 
blood! Some even spoke of making 
things hot for him if he had the temer- 
ity to show his face again among us. 
Our wrath was much embittered by his 
promotion to the rank of general, 
which we regarded as insult added to 
injury. A large-sized photograph of 
Pallavicini was displayed in one of the 
booksellers’ windows, and we dallied 
with the notion of buying this and 
having an auto da fé in front of the 
Prefecture. But the portrait cost five 
francs, and it seemed better, on the 
whole, to spend the money in beer. Our 
indignation reached its height—and 
joking apart it was a melancholy 
spectacle—when we watched a column 
of Garibaldian prisoners march through 
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the city on its way to an Alpine fort- 
ress. How indelible is the impression 
they made upon me! They were about 
a hundred in number, flanked by two 
files of bersaglieri. Those in front were 
in red shirts, and were, for the most 
part, men of mature years;—some were 
even grey-haired,—their breasts flash- 
ing with medals,—fine and haughty 
figures, who marched with head erect 
and resolute step. But behind these 
came a troop of mere boys, with bare 
and bleeding feet, whose dejected and 
exhausted look told a_ pitiful tale of 
hunger and fatigue. Their whole air 
was more that of mendicants than sol- 
diers; and in response to our cry of 
“Viva Garibaldi!” they turned upon us 
wild and beseeching eyes, which 
seemed only to ask for bread. What 
furious discussions took place that 
evening at the café between us and our 
friends of the bersaglieri, who dubbed 
us the ‘Rome-or-Deathers!” cracked 
jokes at the expense of the shoeless 
“deliverers,” and sung pzeans to the 
“conqueror of Aspromonte!” Finally 
a crowd collected, the proprietor ap- 
peared upon the scene, and we came 
within one of having a hand-to-hand 
fight. 

Not long after, the hated victor 
was back among us. I met him to- 
wards dusk, one evening, under the 
Arcades, walking rapidly along in citi- 
zen’s dress. His eyes were bent upon 
the ground and he was apparently on 
his way to some rendezvous. My wrath 
boiled up within me; I stepped aside, 
but as I did so I flung him a glance of 
deadly animosity. He took absolutely 
no notice of me; his mind was occu- 
pied with far other matters. Turning 
round a moment later I saw him leave 
the Arcade and enter a handsome pri- 
vate carriage, in which a most attrac- 
tive lady sat waiting. Their two heads 
approached, the carriage started on, I 
stood gaping after them, and Aspro- 
monte remained unavenged. 
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XXXIV. A RIVER OF INE. 

I went back to my literary forge, and 
stuck close to it for the rest of that 
year. I had a few days of melancholy 
when the Lycée reopened, and my old 
companions entered upon that third 
year, which I had renounced. I felt, 
as it were, homesick for the school 
which I was leaving with my course 
half-run; and, more than all else, I re- 
gretted giving up my classical studies. 
It seemed to me that this involved a 
loss of intellectual dignity. But, by 
dint of hard work, I soon got the bet- 
ter of my depression;—if, indeed, work 
is the proper word to apply to that 
eruption of words which broke out 
afresh after the Aspromonte episode, 
more copious and violent than ever. f 
was simply astounded when, many 
years later, I happened to find in a 
chest the manuscripts produced at that 
time. It seemed incredible that in those 
few months I should have been able 
to daub so much paper with ink. But 
there they were;—tales, dialogues, sat- 
ives, parallels between authors, philo- 
sophic mince-meat of every kind. There 
was even a sort of Decameron,—may 
God and Boccaccio forgive me! My 
passion really assumed, in those days, 
almost the character of a mental mal- 
ady. It declined from literature to 
books as such:—to a pedantic and 
puerile desire of seeing my own 
“works” printed and bound, with the 
utmost conceivable luxury in the way 
of titles, tables of contents, and head- 
and-tail-pieces; and having conceived 
the extraordinary notion that my copy 
ought to be as free as possible from 
corrections, I used to leave the most 
outrageous blunders rather than soil 
the page by an erasure. Where I got this 
idea I know not, for I never allowed 
even my most intimate friends to read 
my manuscript; and as little can I un- 
derstand my mania for production 
since I had no serious thought of pub- 
lishing all those yards upon yards of 
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prose. I suppose the necessity of writ- 
ing was upon me, as that of leaping 
and climbing had been in other years. 
These humors of the brain must needs 
find vent;—and my mental excitement 
had to work itself off before my facul- 
ties could be properly disciplined and 
fitted for sober and regular labor. All 
the same I am a little ashamed when 
I remember that literary orgy of mine. 
It shows me how slight was my endow- 
ment of common sense even when the 
down was beginning to show on my 
upper lip. It is some small comfort to 
remember that I cherished no great 
illusions about the intrinsic value of 
my compositions, and that, luckily, I 
‘remained their only reader. None the 
less was I certain,—yes absolutely cer- 
tain!—that I should some day achieve 
a kind of success. I had a clear and 
calm conviction that my military career 
would be a mere episode in my life, 
while my real vocation remained that 
of putting black upon white for the 
benefit of humanity. This belief was 
by no means founded on my own sat- 
isfaction with what I produced during 
that period of mere mechanical prac- 
tice, but upon a presentiment of power 
to come,—a vague, prophetic sense;—on 
a certain vibration within me,—deep, 
sweet, continuous,—of ideas not yet 
formulated; on a something which I 
felt running through my veins, and 
stringing my fibres, and smouldering 
in my brain and heart, but which 
might, I thought, be kindled into flame 
by almost any unexpected event:—like 
the sight of an unfamiliar city, the 
society of new friends, the entrance 
into a freer life;—by anything, in short, 
which should unclose that gate of 
young manhood, upon whose threshold 
I now stood. 


xXXXV. DEPARTURE. 


The day came at last when I was to 
set out for Turin. It would seem that 
I should have grieved at leaving the 
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house where I had spent almost the 
whole of my short life, and the little 
city, which was at least a natal city 
to my thought; where I had lived for 
fourteen years and grown to strong 
proportions, and where I left so many 
memories. But this was not the case. 
Youth has these moments of cold ego- 
tism, in which a mad impatience to 
break the shell, to find a fresh horizon 
and to play a part in life, overrides all 
softer emotions, and, as it were, expels 
them from the boy’s heart. This city, 
which was again to be so dear, I now 
felt to be intolerable. I knew its every 
aspect; I carried in my mind a picture 
of the facade of every house; I could 
recall, in their proper order, all the 
shops of all the streets, and this com- 
plete familiarity gave me a sense of 
equally complete satiety. The feeling 
extended even to our exquisite environs, 
which were stamped upon my brain, 
path by path and tree by tree, and of 
which I was infinitely weary. I beat 
my wings against those encircling 
walls as a falcon against those of a 
cage. I was so eager to be gone that 
a mere whiff of the smoke from a loco- 
motive would set me trembling, as a 
lover trembles at the perfume of a 


’ flower from his mistress’ hand. Yet, 


strange to say, I do not remember a 
single detail of my going, neither my 
good-byes at home, nor who went with 
me to the railway-station, nor even 
whether my mood was grave or gay 
when the last moment came. What I 
recall most clearly is, that the day be- 
fore I left I summoned to our court- 
yard all that remained of that contin- 
gent of ragged urchins who had once 
been my playmates, and distributed to 
them the remnant of my childish toys, 
requesting them to hand them on to 
their younger brothers. There were 
colored prints representing French and 
Italian soldiers, toy houses and little 
images, and the trumpets and wooden 
daggers of my warlike days. It was 
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only when I watched them bearing off 
the rubbish, which I had once thought 
so precious, that I felt one pang of 
tender grief; as if that moment 
snapped the cord which still united 
within me the youth and the child;—as 
if those playthings were a part of 
me, which had died and was being 
carried away for burial. A dense mist 
envelops my memory from that mo- 
ment up to the point at which I found 
myself alone in a railway carriage on 
a train bound for Turin, with a well 
roped valise on the seat beside me. In 
this bag were all the marionettes 
whose wooden heads my dear father 
had carved, which had been the de- 
light of my own childhood, and that of 
my brothers as well, and which my 
mother had commissioned me to give 
to a small nephew of mine at Turin. I 
can still see that ancient portmanteau 
embroidered in gaudy colors; I can still 
all but feel, beneath my fingers, the 
round heads of those dear old friends 
of mine, which made it bulge in all 
directions. And I smile at the recdl- 
lection—a pensive, ironical smile. It 
was a true image of my future which 
lay hidden in that valise. Ay di me! 
What else have I done all my life but 
keep my marionettes a-dancing? And 
I cannot even flatter myself with hav- 
ing managed them particularly well! 
Here I am to-day with my white hairs, 
ready to start on another journey, and 
it seems to me as though that valise 
were again by my side. Then it held 
my future and now it holds my past; 
and Vanitas vanitatum is the conclusion 
of the whole matter. When these 
words, which so sadden a man’s soul at 
first and offend his pride, have become 
his best consolation, it means that his 
race is run. 


xXxXxXVi. A MYSTERY. 


That small northern city which I saw 
only twice during the next thirty-four 
years, barely tolerating it as a young 
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man, and giving it, at intervals, only 
a passing thought—that city took on, 
as I neared middle age, an intense and 
almost resplendent individuality, and 
the longer I live the more I think of it, 
and the more vivid do my recollections 
become. There is nothing strange in 
this, for, as a man grows older, he nat- 
urally dwells more continuously on the 
mystery of his existence, returning in 
thought to its. beginnings, and the places 
that his childhood knew. What does 
appear to me singular is that I dream 
of that city more and more; nor can I 
at all understand why in my dreams 
one dolorous and all but impossible 
situation should continually recur. I am 
in the principal street with its double 
row of low arcades which run from 
end to end: the hour is neither day nor 
night, for the arcades and the street 
are in one place dark, in another 
bathed in morning light, and then 
again wrapped in a dense fog which 
now lifts and now becomes impene- 
trable. It is evidently the hour of the 
Sunday promenade, for the folk are 
going and coming in all directions and 
every shop is shut. I always fancy 
myself just arrived and eager to meet 
my old friends, many of whom still re- 
side in the city; so I scan the crowd 
with curious and impatient eyes, hunt- 
ing for those I know. Alas!—I walk 
and walk without discerning among all 
those people a single familiar face; not 
even those which would really be 
there, and which I might therefore cer- 
tainly expect to see in my dream. In 
vain I scour the porticoes,—up and 
down, hither and yon, I search the 
groups assembled before the cafés, the 
idle flaneurs, and the knots of folk 
lounging upon the street-corners among 
whom I never failed to find a friend 
when I passed them as a boy. I do 
not recognize a single one! It is a 
whote strange population;—like that of 
a city visited for the first time. Oc- 
casionally in the deceptive light, fluctu- 
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ating and dim as that of a forest-aisle, 
I see a figure approaching which seems 
for a moment to be one of those I seek, 
and I say joyfully to myself “It is So- 
and-So!” But as I draw near I find 
that I have been deceived. It is an 
utter stranger. Gradually the crowd 
disperses, and I am threading long de- 
serted ways, flanked by edifices I have 
never seen before,—lofty fortress—or 
prison-walls,—houses and ramparts 
crumbling to decay. Anon I am in the 
open country, and I make haste to re- 
turn to the arcades, now traversed only 
by an occasional pedestrian. One after 
another of these I accost, but I find 
neither friend nor acquaintance. No 
one recognizes or even sees me: one 
turns to the right, another to the left, 
and they are gone. Then I hie me to 
the houses of my special friends, and 
to their offices, or visit the restaurants 
and pharmacies which I know that they 
frequent, and find only strangers there. 
I ring, I knock, I call, but to no pur- 
pose. Weary and sad I return to the 
great main thoroughfare, and skulk 
through the side streets, till I find my- 
self in a maze of dwellings which I 
recognize I know not how, for they are 
all altered from what they used to be. 
Thence by little squares and cross- 
ways, which enlarge and contract, un- 
til the surrounding buildings appear to 
be treading some weird measure, and 
through narrow passages which lose 
themselves in darkness, and about the 
precincts of old churches, which grow 
into vast cathedrals as I draw near. 
Everywhere there are human shades 
whom I overtake and jostle in passing, 
Nuova Antologia. 
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but not one of them all wears a visage 
of the past. The agonizing pursuit 
goes on until I wake overwhelmed 
with sadness; and it is years now that 
I have been dreaming the self-same 
dream, with only slight variations. 
There is some rational explanation of 
it doubtless, but I have pondered long 
and deeply and have read big books of 
scientific oneirology without coming to 
a satisfactory conclusion, or finding 
aught which could throw light on the 
mystery. And still I say to myself that 
the solution is there—in some fact of 
my life or consciousness, which I de- 
spair of discovering,—but which I 
know cannot be other than sad, and 
intimately associated with other se- 
crets of the soul, no less painful, 
which never will be revealed. Indeed 
I have long ceased to inquire concern- 
ing such things; insomuch that if one 
should say to me to-day—“I know. Do 
you wish to be told?” I think I should 
answer—“Let me remain in ignorance!” 
It may be unmanly superstition, but so 
it is. I am like Ibsen’s Oswald—‘“Afraid 
of what I know not.” Yet I am al- 
ways glad to dream my dream again, 
so dear to me and so fair, though 
peopled only with ghosts is the little 
Alpine city where the happiest phase 
of my life ended with the death of the 
dearest, wisest friend I have ever had 
on earth. Cuneo is the name thereof, 
and, as I write it with grateful rever- 
ence, there rises before me the vision 
of a city lying very far away upon the 
confines of the world, drawn in lines 
of azure upon the luminous whiteness 
of dawn. 
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THE MAN OF THE PAST. 


About twenty years ago, by the 
kindness of the Editor, I was permitted 
to introduce to the readers of this Re- 
view the man of the future, that mys- 
terious being who will look back across 
the dim gulf of time upon us, his an- 
cestors, with much of the same in- 
credulous but not unkindly scorn with 
which we mentally caricature the poor 
“Missing Link” in the chain of human 
genealogy. “The man of the future,” 
I then said, “will be a toothless, hair- 
less, and stiff-limbed being, incapable 
of extended locomotion, with no divis- 
ions between the toes, and priding him- 
self upon various other ‘develop- 
ments’ which would not at the pres- 
ent time be regarded as improve- 
ments.”” Much has been written on the 
subject since then; but the general ten- 
dency of essayists is to confirm the 
view which I had somewhat abruptly 
expressed, and to agree that the man 
of the future will hold his place in the 
foremost files of time to come by brain 
power alone, discarding the animal 
characteristics of teeth and hair, agil- 
ity and combativeness, and disdaining 
the retention of such useless peculiar- 
ities as independent toes, each liable 
to the drawback of corns and chil- 
blains. 

It was not easy, however, even in 
the enthusiasm of youth, surfeited with 
Darwinism, to feel altogether proud of 
so maimed a descendant; and as years 
pass retrospect becomes the more con- 
genial habit of thought. Youth is the 
age of enthusiasm and curiosity as to 
the future; for youth has no past of 
its own, and therefore little sympathy 
with the past of the world at large. As 
the vista of years lengthens behind us, 
however, we fall to counting the mile- 
stones of our journey through life, and 
this draws our eyes to the more distant 


landscape, with its dim traces of the 
devious paths trodden by those before 
us. 

Science has not yet thrown her 
searchlights to the uttermost horizon 
of that misty landscape, and mortal 
vision still has limits which prevent us 
from seeing what the ancestor of hu- 
manity was like before he became an 
entity. Even the outlines of his earliest 
being within our scientific ken are a 
trifle blurred and indistinct. We must 
therefore be content with the general 
assurance that the original man, the 
ancestor of the human race, was what 
would in modern language be loosely 
described as a microscopic dab of mud. 

There are persons of considerable 
scientific attainments, still outside lu- 
natic asylums, who cherish the hope of 
discovering the secret of the beginning 
of life by witnessing some process of 
spontaneous generation of microbes in 
bottled fluid; and other persons of 
equal or even greater scientific attain- 
ments have thought it worth while to 
conduct elaborate experiments to com- 
bat the views of the others. Both 
alike seem to forget that the microbe 
of the present day—however simple his 
organization may appear to the limited 
power of such microscopes as we al- 
ready possess, or to the clumsy touch 
of our chemical analyses—stands, as 
man himself does, at the end of a long 
line of progressive development. His 
family is as ancient as ours; and, like 
us, he has partly created and partly 
accommodated himself to the conditions 
which now prevail upon this planet. 
He is as much at home as we are in 
this world of the twentieth century, 
and on the whole he has succeeded in 
making himself fairly comfortable. 
He is, too, the only rival whom we 
need fear as an enemy. Man will 
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never extinguish the microbe, but the 
microbe may extinguish man. To ex- 
pect him spontaneously to generate 
himself in a bottle of fluid is, then, no 
less insulting than would be the pro- 
posal to build a hermetically sealed 
town and after a lapse of a certain 
time expect it to be filled with men 
and women, or at least babies. If 
these men of science really desire to 
see as much of the beginning of life 
as is possible nowadays, let them take 
a basin of water, empty their solutions 
into it, and throw in the empty bottles 
and corks afterwards. Then they will 
see the beginning of life with the naked 
eye on the surface of the water in the 
basin. 

For what will they see? The empty 
bottles and the corks will, without as- 
sistance, either attach themselves to 
the sides of the basin, or cluster to- 
gether in the centre; while those pot- 
tles which can get rid of the air inside 
them will dive to the bottom. When 
Newton saw the apple fall, he made a 
shrewd guess at a great truth; but he 
did not discover that what he saw 
was Life itself. He saw the attraction 
of the earth for the apple, and we call 
the principle “gravitation”: but if the 
apple had fallen, like our hypothetical] 
empty bottles, into a basin of water, 
it would have bobbed up again to the 
surface, and ultimately have attached 
itself to the side, unless indeed there 
had been other objects in the basin, 
whose company it might have sought 
by preference. Attraction is, in fact, 
not only the universal law of life, but 
it is life itself. ‘So far as those empty 
bottles and that apple possess individ- 
ual life and power of action, they dis- 
play it by forcing their way through 
the airor the water inorderto attach 
themselves to the object that attracts 
them most. How nearly this process 
approaches in appearance sometimes to 
the highest development of deliberate 
choice, as we recognize that function 
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in ourselves, may be witnessed by any- 
one curious enough to float, say, a 
wooden match and a few grains of 
sawdust in some water. If the water 
could be kept absolutely motionless it 
is possible that the separate grains of 
sawdust and the match might be kept 
apart indefinitely, each pinned, as it 
were, to its own spot on the surface 
of the water by the attraction of the 
earth, although the water, being still 
more strongly attracted, would insist 
upon occupying the nearer place and 
so keep the wood floating aloft. But 
in ordinary circumstances the water 
would sooner or later be disturbed, 
moving the grains of sawdust hither 
and thither, until one by one they 
come into the sphere of attraction or 
each other or the match or the side of 
the vessel. It is when they are at- 
tracted to the match that the phenom- 
enon is most interesting. There is 
almost the coyness of courtship in their 
circling approach, until they are quite 
close, and then it is by a positive leap 
that they throw themselves upon the 
attractive object and remain closely 
attached to it, insomuch that the water 
may be rudely disturbed without sep- 
arating them. This not only looks 
like life—it is life: and we may see it 
also in the stone which, falling into 
a well, does exactly what you or I 
would do. It obeys the downward at- 
traction of the earth, but at the same 
time recognizes that of the wall of the 
well by swerving towards and strik- 
ing it before reaching the bottom. Al- 
though the result would be the same in 
either case, it is better to try this ex- 
periment with a stone than with your- 
self. 

Now let us return to our ancestor, 
the prehistoric dab of mud which ret- 
rospective vision dimly discerns seat- 
ed on the surface of an as yet inchoate 
world. It would be more correct, per- 
haps, to say in the’ surface; for it is 
only with the eye of imagination that 
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we can elevate him above his fellows, 
and promote him to the status of a 
distinguishable entity, breaking the 
sky-line of that distant horizon. We 
may take him up by the pound with 
the spade of fancy, and he will slide 
back into his parent chaos, mere slime. 
Yet even in the slime of the past there 
were gradations of rank among its par- 
ticles. Let us lay down the spade and 
filter the ooze through the meshes of 
thought; much—most of _it—slides 
through, intangible and imperceptibte 
to the touch, but some remains. What? 
Particles of matter. And here we 
reach the first milestone of human his- 
tory. 

What constituted 
particle of matter, 
parent, so far as our present family 
knowledge extends? Not having one 
to place upon the field of Professor 
Ptthmllnsprts’ microscope, we cannot 
dogmatize upon its constituent ele- 
ments; but, leaving this to the profes- 
sors of the future, we may be content 
with knowing, from our acquaintance 
with the general law of attraction, 
that a particle of bomogeneous matter 
large enough to be retained in the 
meshes of a commonplace mind must 
be composed of minor atoms sticking 
together. We have seen how grains 
of sawdust stick together in the water; 
we can see how grains of water stick 
together in a drop at the end of our 
wet finger; it requires, therefore, no 
great effort to see how, in the ooze 
where the first scenes In the drama of 
human life were played, atoms stuck 
together and made particles. It does 
not matter how large or small atoms 
or particles may be—l use no word in 
a severely scientific or unintelligible- 
to-the-vulgar sense—we know that the 
law of attraction made those, which 
had attraction for each other and came 
sufficiently near to each other, stick to- 
gether. How tigitly they adhered 
does not matter either; the fact that 
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they adhered is sufficient, because it 
means that they showed life, and with 
the commencement of life commenced 
their struggle for continued and im- 
proved existence, and their upward 
march towards the top-hatted and kid- 
gloved style now affected by their de- 
scendants. 

Viewed across so vast a stretch of 
time, with its innumerable milestones 
graduating almost to invisible infinity, 
the progress our ancestors had so far 
made may not appear extensive. But 
the first step of the journey is the most 
important; they had made a start and 
in the right direction. They had indi- 
vidualized themselves among the sur- 
rounding slime, and had acquired a 
hew status and new power. The fruit- 
vendor who places the largest straw- 
berries at the top of the basket might 
plead that he does so in obedience to a 
natural law: for, other things being 
equal, it is undeniably the rule in this 
world of stress and struggle for exist- 
ence that the biggest comes to the top. 
Sometimes other things are not equal, 
and the biggest sinks by sheer weight, 
which may be only another phrase for 
incapacity to rise. The truth of both 
axioms may be observed by the sim- 
ple experiment of gently shaking a 
farthing’s-worth of mixed bird-seed in 
a wine-glass. The larger seeds will 
come to the surface; but the superior 
size of the stones with which the dis- 
honest seed-merchant has eked out the 
weight of his wares avails them 
nought. They can be descried through 
the glass, sinking ignobly to the bot- 
tom, past even the smallest and most 
insignificant of the seeds. And herein 
we see repeated the first parting that 
our ancestors suffered—when one 
branch of the family by its inert weight 
had to sink down below and people the 
interior of the earth with stones and 
minerals, while the other remained 
above to cover the surface with life 
and beauty. From this momentous 
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epoch in our history, when we became 
the “upper classes,” we have nothing 
to do with the struggle for existence of 
our poor relations, the stones. 

Since they parted company with us 
and came down in the world, they 
have gone through great trials, and 
have, like human unfortunates, suffered 
the extremes of heat and cold—now 
molten into igneous strata, and now 
cloven by the frost of glacial epochs. 
But they have also achieved great 
things: and there are beauties in gem 
and crystal, stalactite and ores of rain- 
bow hue, in marbles and alabasters, 
which still move cur minds with the 
sense of a beauty kindred to the love- 
liest products of the life—the higher 
life, as we are justified in regarding 
it—to which our branch of the family 
has attained; just as, in India, you 
may often find the loveliest women in 
the lowest castes. 

We soon forgot our poor relations, 
however: for one step necessitates an- 
other, ard the position of our ances- 
tors, in the surface of the slough 
which the world of the past resembled, 
subjected them to the inevitable pro- 
cess of knocking against other things 
and each other whenever natural 
movements agitated their surrounding 
slime. In such conditions it was in- 
evitable that they should, like pebbles 
upon a wave-washed beach, tend to 
assume a rounded or oval outline; and 
with the conservatism that is the 
marked characteristic of the animal 
and vegetable kingdom this early shape 
of our common ancestors is retained in 
the beginning of all life, as in the eggs 
of birds, reptiles, and insects, and the 
seeds of plants: while the fact that 
we and other mammals have left off 
the habit of laying eggs need not fill 
us with unseemly progressive pride. 
Comparative anatomy shows that we 
are still conservative to the backbone 
in our allegiance to types that were 
ours before we had backbones; for even 
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we are oviform in our earliest begin- 
oings. The first triumph, then, of our 
ancestors was to be able to maintain 
their position at the top of things, gen- 
erally by their superior size and what 
we may call in a prophetic sense their 
agility, as opposed to the inert weight 
of their relatives who sank to make 
the mineral world; and the second 
was the accidental acquisition of an 
oval shape, which enabled them to sur- 
vive the buffetings of their neighbors. 
But if they imagined that the strug- 
gle for existence was finally decided by 
those two achievements, the subse- 
quent experiences of us, their descend- 
ants, show how vastly they were mis- 
taken. In what way, then, did this 
struggle for existence next spur them 
on to self-improvement? It is obvious 
that those were most favorably cir- 
cumstanced who possessed, in addition 
to relative size and regularity of out- 
line, a special power of cohesion be- 
yond the ordinary attraction of mat- 
ter to matter. We see varying degrees 
of attraction around us every day of 
our lives: we feel them in the presence 
of victuals and drink, in the choice of 
occupations, and above all in the vi- 
cinity of the opposite sex. But, fol- 
lowing the golden rule of experiment- 
ing in corpore vili—as, for instance, in 
dropping a stone instead of yourself 
down a well, to see it strike the side— 
you will be able to note results with 
more philosophic calm if, instead of 
testing the special attraction which a 
certain brand of wine or a particular 
type of female beauty has upon your- 
self, you make observations of the fact 
that a bullet is more strongly drawn 
to the earth than a feather, and that 
a needle will leap from among a heap 
of pins to get to the magnet. And al- 
though you cannot put this to the 
test, I will venture to assert that if the 
bullet were larger than the earth, the 
latter would go to the former: and cer- 
tainly a small magnet will be drawn 
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te a large lump of steel, while in all 
eases you can feel that the steel pulls 
the magnet when you try to separate 
them. The various forms and degrees 
of special attraction may, therefore, 
be described as affinity; and our an- 
cestors certainly belonged to that sec- 
tion of the upper classes of the upper 
past whose constituent parts possessed 
marked affinity for each other. A par- 
ticle otherwise composed would have 
within it a force constantly tending 
to disruption, and in the long run this 
tendency to decomposition would prove 
a decisive disadvantage in the strug- 
gle for existence. And among the sur- 
vivors new subtle distinctions were 
soon observable—just as among their 
successors of the present day there is 
always an élite of the élite—owing to 
the birth of the discriminating faculty. 
In proportion to the affinity of the ele- 
ments composing these early beings 
would be their position in its sub- 
stance. Those which were the more 
strongly attracted would be drawn to 
the centre; those less privileged would 
stand in a ring outside, getting as near 
the centre as they could; the unattrac- 
tive detrimentals would be severely 
dropped. Thus each of our ancestors 
was, as one of their wise descendants 
has discovered of modern man, a mi- 
crocosm in himself, with satellites in 
their orbits round his centre. And even 
as suitable atoms came within the ra- 
dius of his attraction they took their 
proper place, and the larger he grew 
the more attractive he seemed and the 
ring of outsiders grew closer. Thus, 
although to the eye of fact our ances- 
tor was still scarcely, if at all, dis- 
tinguishable from the slime in which 
he continued to reside, he had made a 
great stride up the ladder of evolution. 
He had mastered the secret of assimi- 
lation and of growth. For we must 
note here the wide potential distinc- 
tion between this form of development 
and the mere accretion by which min- 
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erals increase in bulk. The growth of 
our ancestors took place by means of 
absorption and selection of what we 
would now call food; which was sep- 
arated into its constituent elements ac- 
cording to their attractiveness, and dis- 
tributed to the various parts of the 
body. In other words, our ancestor di- 
gested and assimilated his food; and, 
at that stage, man could do no more. 
Stones have not learned to do it yet. 
The faculty which next calls for no- 
tice, though all matter had possessed 
it from the first, is that of motion. 
Everything which was attracted to 
anything else moved towards it; but 
our ancestor belonged to that fortu- 
nate class of beings whose complex 
attractions were so evenly balanced 
that he was always drawn whither it 
was advantageous to be. He was 
neither too earthy, nor too spiritual in 
his affinities: he was a man of the 
world, and as such kept himself always 
in evidence. When the sun rose in the 
heavens he rose towards it and ap- 
peared in public; when the sun ‘set, he 
consoled himself during the hours of 
darkness with less distinguished so- 
ciety, and, descending to the lower 
strata of the upper life of the period, 
often found himself at night in com- 
pany of which he would have been 
ashamed in daylight had he possessed 
the faculty of shame. (And if I appear 
to be premature now and then in my 
analogies, will the reader kindly at- 
tribute it to the natural pride and filial 
affection which properly inspires the 
man who has discovered his long-lost 
parent? Some people might be ashamed 
of owning descent j'"0m a dab of mud. 
I think it the more dutiful course to 
take the poor dab on the tip of imag- 
ination’s finger, and hasten to recog- 
nize my own features in its counte- 
nance, my own attributes in the skill 
with which it accommodates itself to 
its surroundings. I will now wipe the 
finger of imagination upon the hand- 
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kerchief of argument, and proceed.) Be- 
sides his affinity to earth and sun, our 
ancestor owned allegiance to the moon 
—which appears to have had the great- 
est influence upon his career, and to 
be directly responsible for the achieve- 
ments of many men of science, as will 
be hereafter shown—and also to other 
things. As he attracted attractive 
particles to his inside, so was he drawn 
in the direction where attractive par- 
ticles were thickest. Thus early was 
developed that faculty of mankind dur- 
ing social entertainments to cluster 
round the bars and supper-tables. Oh! 
man was getting on! And here it is to be 
observed that the attraction, we may 
call it the yearning, of our ancestor for 
his food proceeded directly from his in- 
side—that is to say, the central part of 
him, which had the strongest attrac- 
tion for the stuff he wanted, was the 
part which drew him towards it. We, 
his superior descendants, have a brain 
which polices our actions, and we do 
not reach after a sandwich with our 
stomachs. But we need not be proud. 
Our relatives, the amceba and the star- 
fish and others, do this thing still, and 
the habit is one to which we owe much. 
In default of organs of prehension, 
mastication, and so on, it was some- 
thing for our ancestor to be able to 
reach out, as it were, with something 
for his dinner. Not that, in all prob- 
ability, he greedily extruded his simple 
internal arrangements. It sufficed if 
their tendency was to gravitate to- 
wards that margin of his ovoid person 
near which the food was situated. The 
rest was simple, for the outer ring- 
rind (or skin we might call it nowa- 
days) of semi-attractive atoms with 
which he had clothed himself had no 
such cohesion as to refuse admittance 
to a favored morsel. It was against our 
first parent’s claim to very high rank, 
as rank goes in modern times, that he 
took in his food at any part of his per- 
son; but here, again, the amcba— 
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what evolutionists would have done 
without the ameeba I cannot say— 
comes to our rescue. The amceba does 
it, unblushingly, in the glare of this 
so-called twentieth century. Before 
leaving this section of my argument I 
would like to call attention to the anal- 
ogy between this movement of the 
most sensitive particles of.our ances- 
tor’s composition towards the object of 
attraction and some of our Own con- 
scious impulses. The only difference 
is that we are specialized. We have 
elaborated the system of subdivision of 
labor, and our brains do these things 
by proxy. Verb sap. 

And here we come to the penulti- 
mate triumph of life; namely, the fac- 
ulty of reproduction. Hitherto the life 
of the individual was indefinite. The 
influence of the sun was necessary to 
produce that equipoise of conflicting 
attractions—the earliest “balance of 
power” known in mundane politics— 
which enabled our honest ancestor to 
hold his own among others, as may be 
seen from the diurnal rotation of our 
elementary functions. The influence of 
the moon had much to say in the mat- 
ter also: witness the lunar periods in 
the life of many animals. And that 
we are of the earth, earthy, goes with- 
out saying: else we would not be glued 
to it by our feet all our lives. Those 
creatures survived (our ancestor among 
the number) who were able to accom- 
modate themselves to the changing 
conditions created by these conflicting 
influences. We were like frontier 
tribes in Central Asia, displaying all 
kinds of unexpected forms of activity, 
according as one or another “sphere of 
influence” overlapped us. And when 
I say “we,” I do not mean that at this 
period of evolution there were lots of 
us. All the hopes of humanity were 
centred in one person, and with all 
the goodwill in the world I cannot dis- 
tinguish him, our ancestor, from the 
other dabs of mud around him. I 
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would throw my arms around his neck 
if I could find him: but he had no 
neck, and did not appreciably differ 
from what, in our vulgar modern way, 
we should call “sludge” or something 
like that. 

And the first accident which hap- 
pened to him, although it prepared the 
way for the publication of Darwin’s 
“Origin of Species,” would have ap- 
peared to his limited vision, if he had 
had any, in the light of a misfortune. 
I am inclined to believe that it was at 
the close of an unusually hot day in 
spring (hot days in spring have been 
responsible for many strange occur- 
rences in the animal world since then) 
that he got left high and dry above 
the high-water mark of the period. Not 
very dry, because everything, includ- 
ing the air, was wet in those days, but 
still out of his element rather. And 
it is always this factor of novel, and 
apparently unsuitable, environment 
which has brougkt out the highest 
qualities of the human race. We, who 
are plagued from our birth with the 
vagaries of a climate which is beneath 
contempt, have multiplied and sent 
out conquering colonies ‘to people half 
the world, including nearly all those 
regions of perennial wealth where oth- 
er men had been tempted to become 
vile because every prospect pleased. 
Witness Ceylon, with its British ad- 
ministrators. Yet the achievement of 
our ancestor, who was left high and 
damp by a retiring spring tide, throws 
the conquest of India and the admin- 
istration of Ceylon into the shade. He 
invented—invenio, “I come into,’”’ there- 
fore “I find out,” therefore “I invent” 
—reproduction. Let us think what this 
means. Hitherto the life of a species, 
or a genus, or a kingdom, had been 
the life of the individual. It did 
not matter how cleverly our ancestor 
or any of the other persons who 
might have become the ancestors of 
beings totally different from ourselves 














adapted themselves to their surround- 
ings: without reproduction, the world 
would have been tilled only with the 
original individuals who were once 
microscopic dabs of mud. All that 
was needed for everlasting existence 
was the faculty of adaptation to the 
various forces of attraction. We see 
one instance in the successful adapta- 
tion of the air to the circumstances of 
life. The air was a creature, just like 
our first ancestor—more volatile and 
lively perhaps, and less severely hand- 
icapped in the struggle for existence. 
And it has made no progress. It goes 
on attracting suitable elements into it- 
self when it can, and parting with 
them when it must; and it has grown 
to an immense size. It covers the 
whole earth: but, like the human be- 
ings of tropical climes, it has not yet 
found any incentive to further evolution 
because it has never been placed in 
sufficiently difficult circumstances. Se 
far as we know, it is the same air that 
rose aloft when our ancestor grovelled 
in the slime ever so long ago. It has 
remained “it,” while we have become 
“he’s” and “she’s.” The water is an- 
other creature who has been able to 
flow along in its old course without 
interruption, so far as we know: al- 
though the glacial epoch may have hit 
it hard, and the Flood have buoyed it 
up with foolish hopes of swallowing 
the whole wide world. It did not 
reckon with the insignificant creature 
who, whether in the Ark or by other 
means, weathered the era of water's 
dominion, and has emerged triumphant 
to build bridges and watermills and 
ocean-going ships, and now talks of 
using the “‘wasted” strength of water 
to do all his work for him, turn his 
machinery, light his house, and pro- 
vide the force for driving his tricycle. 
Here we see on a world-wide scale the 
grand triumph of those who have 
struggled against difficulties, as in de- 
tail we see it also in the victory of 
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Northern European races over the soft 
and luxurious inhabitants of the 
“Sunny South” and tropics. 

Well, our ancestor might have had 
the good, or bad, luck to find himself 
so adapted tc surrounding circum- 
stances that he continued to expand 
and grow, swallowing everything he 
had a mind to, until his slimy, shape- 
less bulk covered what we call conti- 
nents and oceans, and became in size 
a worthy rival of the air and the wa- 
ter, and an example to the various 
minerals cramped down below in their 
restricted areas. But in that case he 
would not have been our ancestor, be- 
cause it was only owing to the fact 
that he met with an accident in being 
cast up beyond the reach of ordinary 
tides that he was compelled to invent 
reproduction. He may not have 
seemed happy at first. The air scoff- 
ingly passed over his surface and dried 
his skin: but he took what he wanted, 
all the same, from the air as it 
passed. His more fluid portions dis- 
played an unworthy inclination to sink 
into the ground, but he got something 
out of the ground too. And when the 
sun rose next morning, it shone upon 
something just a little different from 
anything which it had seen before. 
Shrivelled somewhat, and as deplor- 
able as a stranded jelly-fish, our an- 
cestor boldly met the gaze of the sun 
—for was he not the prospective father 
of Britons?—and he took what he 
wanted from the sunlight. So the day 
passed and the night, and other days 
and nights to follow, until another high 
tide came at the full moon and washed 
over our parent once more. And what 
happened then? During his long rest 
between high-water marks he had got 
stuck too tightly to the ground to 
leave it again. Some of him had in- 
deed sunk into crevices between the 
particles of the soil—a habit which the 


roots of the vegetable kingdom have 


inherited and improved upon—and 
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held him where he was. But the bulk 
of him strove to loyally obey the old 
impulse that used to draw him up- 
wards to the sunlight when he was 
what naturalists would call a_ free- 
swimming embryo of his present self. 
The attraction of food was strong up- 
on him also, and the moon that drew 
up the tides strained him, too, towards 
her. Thus for the first time in his 
life he felt, as Britain felt when the 
American colonies claimed the right 
to independence, that he must part 
with a portion of himself. It stretched 
upward, and the bond that held them 
together grew thinner and weaker. His 
rind—may I call it “skin” ?—assumed 
an elongated shape, with an ‘hhour-glass 
constriction between the part which 
held to the earth and the part that 
would float through the water. At 
last, with a wrench almost like that of 
dissolution, it parted; and a fragment 
of him, small, globular, and free, as 
once he was himself, rose upwards to 
the sunlight or to bask in the moon’s 
rays. It is unfortunate that we can- 
not decide which was the attraction; 
but from the lunar periods connected 
with reproduction I am inclined to 
think that the moon was the govern- 
ing influence. At any rate, what was 
left of our ancestor settled down 
again, contentedly, for he had borne a 
son. Nor was that the only one. The 
changing seasons brought him new op- 
portunities of growth, and at favorable 
periods he cast off in the same way 
other fragments of himself; and con- 
tinued doing so to a very great age, 
until perhaps his great-great-great- 
and so on grandchildren who had risen 
in the world would have been ashamed 
to recognize the simple old fellow. with 
no organs and no specialized functions 
whatever, as their ancestor. We are 
not so proud. 

We cannot be certain, of course, that 
this new power of reproduction was 
gained by a single individual only, or 
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that evolution had taken place in no 
other directions. The earth was filled 
with rude variations of types, which 
were holding their own in the struggle 
for existence, because the favorable 
circumstances which gave each of them 
a start were being incessantly repeat- 
ed with the changes of days and sea- 
sons. But our concern is with our an- 
eestor and his progeny only. These 
might not have survived, and quite a 
different being to myself might now be 
speculating upon the origin of the 
world’s inhabitants but for the fact 
that our ancestor’s children proved 
themselves to be true chips of the old 
block. He had invented “reproduc- 
tion”; they responded with “heredity.” 

When the sun rose next day there 
may have been little or nothing in the 
appearance of these individuals to 
mark their immense potential differ- 
ence from their comrades all around. 
There was no analytical chemist to ex- 
amine them and demonstrate that they 
were composed of exactly the same 
elements in the same combination as 
their father; and there were no men of 
science to draw the conclusion that 
when chance threw them into the 
same situation as that into which he 
had originally fallen, they would be- 
have exactly as he did. Yet this is 
what our second ancestor could not 
help doing. He behaved as his father 
—the first father in the world—had 
done; that is to say, he parted with 
portions of himself and created new 
creatures in his own likeness. Thus 
was death vanquished. Hitherto the 
life of all the types in the world ended 
with the individual; and although sim- 
ilarity of surrounding circumstances 
induced uniformity, there was no 
heredity. Now there had come into 
the world a creature with the faculty 
of subdividing, i.e. propagating, itself. 

In the lowest orders of animal and 
plant life—the orders, that is to say, 
which have advanced least from our 
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common starting-point—we still find 
this dual form of existence in the shape 
of a fixed parent with free-swimming 
young, destined in their turn to be- 
come fixed and give birth to free prog- 
eny. 

At the first glance it might not be 
thought that much had been gained 
by this new development; but let us 
recapitulate. Our ancestor was still 
not very distinguishable from a dab of 
mud; but he had acquired the power 
of 

(1) Attracting or Drawing into his own 
Substance those Elements which had for 
him the Strongest Affinity— or, as we 
should say nowadays, which he liked 
most. Other less potently attracted 
elements went to form his indurated 
integument or skin; and yet others, un- 
attracted—or, as we say now, unattrac- 
tive or innutritious—were rejected al- 
together. Thus in a rude way he per- 
formed the functions which we now 
carry on by means of specialized or- 
gans when we breathe, eat, or drink. 

(2) Moving Upwards or Downwards or 
Sideways when it suited him—by which 
I do not mean that he exercised any 
independent volition, such as we think 
that we ourselves do, when he went 
hither or thither, but that he obeyed 
inherited impulses which tended to his 
advantage. If they had not he would 
not have inherited them, for they 
would have so handicapped his ances- 
tors in the struggle for existence that 
they would not have survived to pro- 
duce him. The only movements which 
were perpetuated, therefore, ‘were 
such as the accidental experience of 
generations proved to be good for the 
race; and this remains still the highest 
aim of all our human actions. 

(3) Reproducing his Kind.—And upon 
this accidental acquirement the per- 
manence and improvement of every 
other gift depended. For by the time 
that our first ancestor, in the proper 
hereditary sense, produced, or rather 
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detached, from himself his first ovi- 
form offspring, the world was full of 
what were then the highest types of 
creatures. That they were not high 
according to modern ideas may be 
realized from the fact that each indi- 
vidual had gone through the whole 
course of evolution up to date in his 
own person. I should not be writing 
this article if I had to begin by in- 
venting language; then discovering the 
truths of science; then bringing out 
the inventions of printing, paper-mak- 
ing, and the manufacture of ink and 
machinery; then have to educate the 
public and induct into their minds the 
idea that printed matter was worth 
purchasing; then establish the Nine- 
teenth Century and its editor, and final- 
ly bring him my article. I should not 
have got very far iuto this programme 
before death would cut short my ca- 
reer. No; many sons ago, in the first 
feeble sound uttered by one living 
creature and heard by another, was 
the germ and natural origin of this 
number of this magazine. Therefore 
we must not despise those early con- 
temporaries of our ancestor who in- 
herited nothing from their ancestor and 
had to do all their own origin of species 
for themselves. Besides, de mortuis 
nil nisi bonum; and most of them dis- 
appeared for ever off the face of the 
earth as our family multiplied, thanks 
to the subtle advantage which its 
members possessed of letting bits of 
themselves start periodically upon life 
on their own account. As the other 
creatures broke up or became decom- 
posed for one reason or another, this 
multiplying type gradually absorbed 
their elements—“ate them,” we should 
say now—and each fragment became 
in turn sufficiently obese to part with 
more fragments, and so on, until the 
world was filled with them. 

But all this while insensible varia- 
tions were being introduced into this 
hereditary type. Infinitely small de- 
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partures by accident from the original 
were found to give new generations 
the slight determining advantage which 
decides the struggle for existence: and 
of these two ultimately survived. One 
was a type of creature which attracted 
within itself such elements as were 
needed for the sustenance of life 
through infinitely small apertures or 
pores in its skin, and the other, the 
bolder type, which drew within it by 
the same force of attraction other en- 
tire creatures, subsequently separat- 
ing the desired elements from those 
which were not required. 

The first type became the parent of 
all vegetables, which draw their sus- 
tenance in microscopic solution from 
earth, water, air, or decomposed or- 
ganisms; and from the second type 
originated the animal world, which 
captures its food in the shape of other 
organized beings, animal or vege- 
table, and assimilates the parts re- 
quired for sustenance, rejecting the 
residuum. With the first type we have 
no concern here save to notice that it 
has proved to the advantage of this 
class to remain usually in a fixed po- 
sition, in the shape of trees and sea- 
weeds, which draw nourishment from 
their surroundings, being content with 
very modest arrangements for the mo- 
bility of their offspring, in the shape 
of spores or seeds. 

The second type of creature—the an- 
cestor of the animal kingdom—pre- 
ferred the life of motion. Some in- 
deed, as corals or sea anemones. retain 
the stationary habit, and many mol- 
luses attach themselves to fixed spots: 
but the habit of living upon organic 
creatures, while it materially assisted 
development, necessitated in most 
cases free motion, either to fresh fields 
and new pastures or to happier hunt- 
ing grounds when the old ones were 
exhausted. And the development of 
the higher classes of the animal king- 
dom depended entirely upon the habit 
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of locomotion adopted. They all 
started from the common accidental 
device of excrescences protruding be- 
yond the outline of the body, against 
which floating bodies lodged and were 
thence absorbed: but in one type the 
tendency was developed to produce 
these excrescences impartially on all 
sides of the body, thus producing ul- 
timately radiate creatures like starfish 
and polypi, while another type had the 
advantage, as it has proved, of ac- 
quiring the habit of annexing its food 
“end on,” so to speak. As ages passed 
innumerable variations of this type 
were doubtless produced, but it seems 
that, again, two only survived. One 
of these attained mobility and safety— 
for at a very early period those only 
began to survive who could protect 
themselves against the absorptive fac- 
ulties of their neighbors—in a jointed 
and hardened integument: while the 
other type had the joints and the stif- 
fening inside. From the former type 
have descended all such creatures as 
worms, woodlice, lobsters, and insects; 
and with these have no further 
concern. Our ancestor belonged to the 
other type; for he was undoubtedly a 
person with his stiffening inside, else 
what should we be doing for back- 
bones? He still lived in the shallows 
of the vast sea, propelling himself 
through the water by the waggling of 
his body; but as ages passed, one mem- 
ber of the family acquired the habit 
of scrambling over the mud by means 
of projections, which in succeeding 
generations were improved into rudi- 
mentary stiffened by lateral 
prolongations of the stiffening inside. 
That is why our legs and arms are 
jointed to our backbones. Perhaps the 
mudfish, which 


we 


limbs, 


modern goggle-eyed 
wabbles and wallows In the slimy man- 
grove swamps of the East, most near- 
ly reproduces in outline the first great 
advance made by our ancestors after 


they had acquired jointed backbones 
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and rudimentary limbs; and though 
the snakes have dispensed with limbs 
altogether, and the fishes have modi- 
fied them to fins, our branch of the 
family undoubtedly made the wiser 
choice in attaching less importance to 
the waggling of their hinder end as a 
means of progression than to the use 
of those lateral processes which have 
become our limbs. The wisdom of the 
choice may not have been obvious at 
first; but the blessings of evolution 
generally come in disguise. Indeed, 
to the philosopher of those days, had 
there been one, it might even have 
seemed that when at an earlier stage 
our parents neglected the vegetable 
habit of safely planting themselves 
upon a suitable spot, they made a se- 
rious mistake, and he would have 
pointed to the striking contrast be- 
tween the luxuriance of vegetation 
compared with the struggling life of 
the crawling creatures at its roots. 
Even to-day, if it were merely a ques- 
tion of the difference between the man- 
grove tree and the mudfish which pad- 
dles about under its tangled branches, 
the advantage might not to a casual 
observer from another planet seem to 
be all on the side of the mudfish. But 
we who have also chosen locomotion, 
and to that end have adopted the sys- 
tem of backbone and limbs, know that, 
whatever pleasures plants may enjoy, 
they can know little of the joys of 
hunting, fighting, and love-making, the 
trinity of functions which constitute 
animal “life.” Indeed, from the ani- 
mal’s point of view the majority of 
plants might just as well be dead, for 
all the pleasure which they can have, 
and yet the only difference between 
the earliest animal and the earliest 
plant, children of a common parent, 
was that they chose different methods 
of obtaining nutriment. 

And at every subsequent parting of 
the branches of the genealogical tree 
of humanity we can see how by chance 
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our ancestors always had forced upon 
them that which was the best fur the 
future. When, for instance, the mem- 
bers of our branch of the family be- 
gan to crawl about clumsily on dry 
land, dragging heavy tails after them, 
how clumsy and foolish they must 
have appeared in comparison with 
their cousins who retained aquatic 
habits and swiftly darted hither and 
thither through the water with a 
waggle cf the body and sweep of the 
wide tail! Even when the burden of 
the tail grew less and the limbs be- 
came more prominent and powerful— 
a transformation which we may see 
repeated each spring in the develop- 
ment of the frog from the tadpole— 
how small the advantage would have 
appeared to a philosopher of the pe- 
riod! Indeed, comparing the types of 
frog and crocodile, it is more than 
likely that he would have given the 
preference to the saurian. But the 
highest evolution arises from the suc- 
cessful negotiation of the greatest ob- 
stacles; as we may see in the superi- 
ority of our hardy Northern races, who 
have always been compelled to labor 
in order to live, over the uncivilized 
inhabitants of luxuriant regions where 
the problem of livelihood presents no 
difficulties. So long as monkeys can 
live like monkeys they will remain 
monkeys; but the hard struggle for ex- 
istence may teach them, too, as it has 
taught us, to acquire new powers in 
order to escape extinction, and then 
they will cease to be monkeys, though 
they will not be men. They parted 
company from us at the last corner in 
our difficult journey, and there are no 
short-cuts to recover lost ground in 
evolution. And we cannot help feeling 
sorry for the monkeys, because it 
really seems as if this particular turn- 
ing was the only one of real impor- 
tance since our common ancestor elect- 
ed by accident to have his stiffening 
inside instead of outside. Between 
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the eating, fighting, and love-making of 
the crocodile, the eagle, the lion, or 
the whale, and that of the monkey, 
there does not seem much difference; 
and what other joy in life has he 
which they have not? He has, in fact, 
gained nothing by belonging to our 
branch of the family when we dis- 
carded our tails as means of locomo- 
tion; retained our four limbs for the 
purpose of running on the ground in- 
stead of flapping two of them like 
birds; and learned to use our toes for 
the purpose of grasping. The origina- 
tor of the monkey family may indeed 
have considered, if he thought about 
the matter at all, that our ancestor 
was much to be pitied when he began 
to abandon the use of his hind toes in 
this way, for the greater convenience 
of a flat foot in running or walking. 
And no doubt the abandonment was 
quite involuntary on our part. It may 
be that our ancestor was driven forth 
to find his living in a treeless land, 
where he acquired the habit of run- 
ning hungrily after the prey on which 
he was forced to subsist, in place of 
fruit plucked without effort in the 
primeval forests. Perhaps it was in 
some such chase that—possibly in a fit 
of anger such as baulked monkeys fall 
into—he seized his first missile and 
flung it, with the happiest effect, at 
his escaping dinner. Hence the art of 
hunting and the use of weapons. And 
familiarity with the weapon in time 
suggested its use as a tool, the earliest 
application of the tool being doubtless 
analogous to carving-knife or ham- 
mer, to divide a slaughtered animal 
among the family or to smash through 
the hard shell of turtle or mollusc. 
Speech was first evolved by the neces- 
sities of combination to guard against 
enemies: for an animal which had 
learned to use lethal weapons, missiles, 
and tools, ceased to be dependent upon 
either his personal agility or powerful 
teeth for the purposes of offense and 
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defense. It was doubtless by combi- 
nation that our ancestors excavated 
their cave fortress; and from the ne- 
cessities of watch and ward, as well 
as the constant companionship within, 
arose the habit of speech, rising from 
mere signals to action, such as grunts 
of anger and cries of warning, to notes 
of encouragement, admonition, ap- 
proval, and so on. Thence language 
would naturally develop in the direc- 
tion of expressing domestic needs and 
wishes: then communal instructions 
and words of command, with expres- 
sions of assent, dissent, or criticism. 
Thus by degrees speech was built up, 
and by combined labor and the com- 
munication of ideas man was enabled 
so to protect and perhaps to fortify 
his cave dwelling that the species ac- 
quired its characteristic of slow de- 
velopment. The young hare, brought 
forth in a tuft of grass, can see and 
run as soon as born. The young rab- 
bit, born in a safe burrow, is blind 
and helpless for days. So cave-dwell- 
ing man acquired the habit, which he 
still possesses, of slower development 
from birth than any other creature, 
because in addition to the natural 
safety of his dwelling he had learned 
the art of protecting it, by combination 
and distribution of work, against all 
enemies. The tool of utility he learned 
to use as an implement for the adorn- 
ment of himself and his belongings. 
He scratched the outlines of the beasts 
he had slain upon the weapon that slew 
them; he decked himself and his mate 
in their spoils. His powerful canine 
teeth decreased, the useless hair upon 
his body disappeared, the multiplying 
problems of his many acquired habits 
developed his powers of thought; and 
when he strode forth from his cave 
and viewed the animal and vegetable 
world around him, he felt that he was 
their king. Forces mightier than him- 
self he recognized in the wind and the 
thunder and the blazing sun. These 
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he feared, and called them superior 
beings: and, lest they should slay him 
in wrath some day, he strove to pro- 
pitiate them. Thus arose religion, 
which, being gradually changed and 
softened by knowledge, has lost most 
of its terrifying aspects for civilized 
man. Looking deeper and deeper, 
year by year, into the mysteries of the 
world around him, he has learned the 
“why” of many things: and the com- 
plement of the “why” is always the 
“because.” And if he follows in thought 
the trail of the “because” as far back 
as his mind will carry him, he comes 
to a point whence he can dimly dis- 
cern the outline of his first father, 
scarcely breaking the horizon of the 
slimy past, a microscopic dab of mud. 

And here the stock objection to 
theories of evolution may be raised 
again, that no scientific experiments 
can detect the beginnings of life in 
any dabs of mud. Of course they can- 
not. The dabs of mud of to-day are 
not as the dabs of mud of the prehis- 
toric past. No doubt we could see the 
beginnings of life again if we could 
reproduce for indefinite periods over 
indefinite areas the absolute confusion 
of elements through which, as _ the 
misty sons rolled by, certain combina- 
tions began to triumph; but the slight- 
est variation in the unknown conditions 
which surrounded the birth of our 
earliest ancestor might give the victory 
to some different combination, or 
might produce dead crystallization and 
petrifaction only. Life was young once, 
and only once. It can never be young 
again. 

But the explanation of the origin of 
life would be incomplete without a 
word as to the origin of death. Orig- 
inally the death of an individual oc- 
curred simply by decomposition, owing 
to the superior attraetion of some more 
powerful body. We see the death of 
a little water when it is evaporated in 
a kettle; but, as a world-wide indi- 
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vidual, water continues to live. In the 
same way the lower forms of life re- 
tain something of the immortality 
which under favorable conditions 
would have been the lot of their—and 
our—ancestor. You can not kill them 
by simple mutilation. A bisected sea- 
anemone becomes two live sea-anem- 
ones, not one dead one. But as animals 
get higher in the scale they are com- 
pelled to carry out all the processes of 
life, originally so simple, by means of 
complex machinery. When our first 
ancestor took food, he merely waited 
till the food came alongside, and then 
attracted it into the middle of himself. 
Now, we cannot get it there without 
the use of brain, hand, teeth, gullet, 
and intestines; and before we can 
make the right use of it other delicate 
internal organs, such as the heart and 
liver, come into play; and some of the 
food necessary to keep the machinery 
going comes from the air and is dis- 
tributed by the lungs. Thus we have 


many organs which are absolutely es- 
sential to the elaborate powers which 
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we have acquired for drawing suste- 
nance from the world around. Deprived 
suddenly of any of these, we revert at 
once to our original condition of mat- 
ter, possessing only the natural powers 
of attraction which belonged to us as 
such. We are helpless to hold our 
own in this highly specialized world, 
and have become what we call “dead’’; 
because we are at the mercy of all 
other creatures which have gained 
greater powers than our poor matter 
possesses. Microbes by myriads pounce 
upon us and decompose us; worms fat- 
ten on us; and vegetation thrives upon 
our escaping juices. The life—i. e. the 
attraction which was in us—courses 
now through the veins of others, and 
as individuals we are dead. But our 
life lives forever, and, thanks to the 
hard-won triumphs of our ancestors, 
the type also remains in our children. 
Thus the man of the past hands on, in 
an unbroken line of evolution, to the 
man of the future, the life which he 
inherited from a dab of mud. 
BE. Kay Robinson. 
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It is a mistake, I am sure, ever to 
revisit places where you have lived, to 
see again scenes where you have been 
happy. 

The desire to do so is a false desire, 
it is a desire born of the past not of 
the present, it is, if we analyze it, a 
desire to recall the place and the 
people as they were then. We forget 
that they must have all changed; that 
the children have grown up, the boys 
have become men, the maidens are 
wives and mothers. We forget that 
death may have come among the older 
people. We imagine we shall find all 
as we left it, and that we ourselves 
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shall be as when we were there, but 
when our desire is realized we find, 
alas, that we are strangers among 
strangers in a strange place, that is 
only the more strange because of its 
familiarity. Yes, it is a mistake. 

Seven years ago 1 lived in a village 
up against the Shan Hills, the pleas- 
antest village and the pleasantest 
people that I have known in Burma, 
and I sought the chance and revisited 
it the other day. 

We sat near the well, the police of- 
ficer and I, just as we used to sit seven 
years ago, only the police officer was 
not the same. We sat and watched 
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the sun set afar off in a golden glory 
over the low hills and the grey shad- 
ows steal out of the hollows and claim 
the fields as theirs just as they used 
to do. The monastery gongs rang for 
sunset near by and the yellow-robed 
monks passed beneath their trees as 
they had done long ago. The girls 
came running down the village to the 
well with their water-jars. They 
laughed as they ran and chattered at 
the well while they drew the water, 
and their voices with the plash of the 
water came to us softly on the still air. 

I used to know all the girls who 
came there. They used to laugh to me 
as they went, and call out little mes- 
sages and questions. They are all 
changed now. The girls I knew are 
married, are wives, are mothers, they 
have left the village with their hus- 
bands or stay soberly at home. I asked 
after them all—Ma Lan, Ma So Me, Ma 
Pwa, and many others, but my com- 
panion knew but few of them. It was 


depressing to hear him say—“Ah yes, 


she has been married, she is quite 
plain now and has three children”; or 
“She left the village with her husband 
and was divorced subsequently”; or 
“She is dead.” 

And so we sat in silence watching 
the sun leave even the low summits 
of the hills and the tops of the palm 
trees and shed his last glory on the 
heavens above us. The cattle came 
trailing past-in lazy strings driven by 
little naked boys and a light dust hung 
in the air behind them. 

Then in the luminous dusk came a 
girl down the village path alone, pass- 
ing close to where we were. She was 
very young, only fourteen or so, tall 
and slight with half developed form, 
and she walked with a grace such as 
Burmese girls do not have. Her face 
was very fair, promising to be beauti- 
ful, and she wore a red rose in her 
hair. Her dress was the usual Bur- 
mese dress, a scarlet skirt with a white 
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jacket and a necklace of pearls about 
her neck, but there appeared to be in 
her something which other Burmese 
girls have not. She seemed strange, 
not quite in keeping with the place 
and the people about her, a foreign 
note struck in this very Burmese place. 

1 watched her curiously as she went 
down the path. ‘here were other girls 
still at the well and she joined them 
and talked with them. Seen a little 
way off she appeared older than she 
was, 2 woman grown, and all at once 
it seemed as if I had a remembrance 
of her, as if I had seen her before and 
she belonged to that past as none of 
the other girls there did. I tried to 
remember but could not. 

“Do you know who that child is?” I 
asked my companion. 

“The one who passed just now?” he 
queried. 

“Yes, the slight girl with the red rose 
in her hair.” 

“I believe,” he answered carelessly, 
“that her name is Ma Mie; her father 
is a carpenter, I think.” 

Yes, the name Ma Mie was familiar 
too. I tried to remember but I could 
not. The clue would not come. 

“Perhaps she was a pet of yours 
when you were here?” suggested my 
friend. 

Well, she might have been. I am 
fond of children. But the remembrance 
seemed to be of something more than 
this. 

“Let us stroll down the path and 
meet her coming up,’ I said. He rose 
from where we had been sitting and 
went on down the path. The dark was 
coming fast and the group at the well 
was thinning. The girls passed us by 
twos and threes, looking curiously at 
me, smiling at. my companion; last 
came the girl. 

“Ma Mie?’ I said -to her, “you are 
Ma Mie?” 

The girl stopped and looked at me 
timidly; “Thakin!’’ she replied. 
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“Do you not remember me?” I asked. 
“IT used to live here seven years ago 
when you were a small child.” 

The girl looked at me intently for a 
few minutes. Then she made a sign 
of dissent. “No, Thakin, I do not re- 
member.” 

I nodded and passed on. As I had 
looked closely at her the remembrance 
came more clearly than ever. It was 
not that I had known her, but that she 
was connected with something that 
had happened, something very strange. 
My memory began to stir and quicken. 

“You say,” I asked my companion, 
“that her father is a carpenter?” 

“Yes, Maung Laung,” he answered. 
“He lives up near the fig-tree in the 
centre of the village. But now you 
speak of her,” he added, reflecting, “I 
think I have heard she is not his own 
daughter, but adopted. I believe her 
mother was a native of India and got 
killed somehow.” 

“Yes, of course,” I exclaimed; like a 
flash I had remembered. “Of course. 
Poor child! What a terrible experience 
that was. I dream of it now when I 
have bad nights. It was I who gave 
her to Maung Laung to be adopted 
afterwards.” 

“What was it?” asked my companion 
in surprise. 

“Have you never heard of it? Of 
the woman and the sepoy Abdul Khan 
and the little house near the rest-house 
and what happened there?” 

“IT should have thought in a village 
like this it would never be forgotten.” 

But I found that my companion had 
never heard, and so that night after 
dinner, when we sat in long chairs on 
the open grass before the house and 
enjoyed the cool, fresh breeze that the 
night gave us, I told him the story. 

Forest and I were the only two Eng- 
lishmen there then. I was the magis- 
trate and he was police-officer. We 
lived in tiny little houses close to each 
other and we breakfasted and dined 
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together always. But we were young, 
the Dacoit days were not yet over, and 
time did not hang upon our hands. 

Forest and I used to go down to the 
well in the evening and sit there and 
talk to t girls who came for water. 
We hte tan all by name and sight. 
They Avere not shy when once they 
found out that you did not mean to 
hurt them or be rude to them. 

Nearly all of them were girls unmar- 
ried waiting for a husband, but one or 
two married women came down too, 
those who were too poor to hire a 
water-carrier or had no daughters to 
send. Amongst these last was the 
mother of the child we saw this even- 
ing. 

She was a very handsome woman, 
handsome yet, though past the age at 
which these women usually begin to 
fade. She was not a Burmese but a 
woman from Northern India, very 
fair, so fair that in the dusk she was 
almost white, and with a beautiful 
figure and carriage. She looked very 
charming as she came down the path 
to the well in the glow of the dying 
day, her little girl paddling by her side 
with one tiny hand firmly grasping her 
mother’s skirts. Being a native of 
India, she was shy with men as Bur- 
mese girls are not, and beyond a cour- 
teous salutation she would not talk, 
but I soon found out all about her from 
the other girls. 

She had come over from India with 
her husband when she was quite a child. 
Her husband had been in Burma be- 
fore and had established a small trade 
between Upper Burma and the Shan 
States, taking up cotton goods, mirrors, 
and such things on mules, and bring- 
ing back tea and silver. They had been 
married as children, and as soon as the 
man’s trade was on a fairly good foot- 
ing he went over to India and brought 
her back with him. 

That was in the King’s time, six 
years before the war. 
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For a time their trade prospered. The 
roads were fairly quiet in those days 
and the profits of trade were large, so 
that before long they were able to in- 
vest their spare savings in some land 
and palm trees in the village which 
they made their base. They built a 
house here and about three years be- 
fore the war their little girl was born. 

After that the woman did not accom- 
pany her husband very frequently on 
his trips to the mountains. She re- 
mained at home and looked after her 
little daughter and the land and trees. 
Her husband made usually two trips 
a year and spent a month between 
each trip at home. 

Then the war broke out. Everyone 
remembers what happened then; how 
after we occupied Mandalay the weak 
remains of the Burmese Government 
were swept away in a tide of furious 
insurrection. Law and order disap- 
peared, and there was a chaos. The 
roads were infested with brigands and 
no one was safe. The woman’s hus- 


band was shot by them one misty 
morning as his caravan was going 
through the passes. Fortunately there 
remained to her the land and the house 


and the daughter. She did not think 
of returning to India. Her friends 
were in the village where she lived. 
After her husband’s death she put on 
Burmese dress and made her daughter 
do the same. They lived as Burmans 
do, they offered gifts to the monks and 
to the pagoda, they joined in the fes- 
tivals with the villagers and were ac- 
cepted as of them. 

It was four years after the war that 
I came to the village. 

I had been hard-worked on the fron- 
tier, and was sent there for a rest. It 
was a pleasant little place; not very 
much to do, a certain amount of office- 
work, some cases to.try, and now and 
then a chase after the last gang of 
Dacoits who were left. 

There were no troops within twenty 
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miles of us, but we had a hundred mili- 
tary police in a small fort near the 
court-house. 

These were men enlisted in Upper 
India, and formed into battalions, one 
for each district. They relieved the 
troops of all outpost duty, treasure and 
prison guard, and the work of hunting 
robbers. Each battalion had ten Euro- 
pean officers, but these lived at the dis- 
trict headquarters, and the outposts 
were commanded by a native officer, a 
subadar or a jemadar who had been in 
some native regiment. They were usu- 
ally quiet and well-behaved, having 
but little to do with the Burmese 
among whom they lived. 

Two or three months after my ar- 
rival at the village I began to miss the 
woman from the well in the evening. 
I had liked to see her, and I was 
afraid that she might be ill, and so I 
inquired of some of the girls there. 
They laughed when I asked, 

“She is married,” they said. 

“Married!” I asked, “to whom?” 

Toa sepoy of the Indian police, they 
told me. And he was jealous of her 
as Indians are, and did not like her to 
go abroad much or come to the well in 
the evening. So she stopped at home. 
Sometimes the little girl came with a 
neighbor, carrying on her head a tiny 
pot for water, but the mother never. 
It was very natural, I thought, that 
the woman should marry again, and 
not seeing her I soon forgot all about 
her. 

It is strange here in the East how 
events grow and grow all about us, 
and we, the European rulers of the 
country, know nothing; of the gather- 
ing clouds we see nothing, of the roar- 
ing thunder we hear nothing. The 
tempest brews unknown to us, and it 
is only when it bursts that we under- 
stand. For we are outside the people 
and not of them. : 

So of all that happened after the 
woman ceased to come to the well I 
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heard nothing, suspected nothing at all. 
Life went on as usual until the end. 

It was the hot weather then. The 
earth was baked and dry and very 
dusty. The hills were hid in haze that 
quivered under the fierce sun that beat 
and beat all day with never a rest. 

The air was dry and everything was 
hot, to touch one’s stirrup-irons after 
a ride was to scorch one’s finger. 

And the nights were worse, far 
worse than the days. In the days you 
have work to do, you can forget, but 
in the night you cannot do so. Through 
the sultry hours of the early night you 
lie awake upon your bed and suffer. 
You cannot sleep. The air is as the air 
of a furnace, the sheets are hot like 
iron sheets, the pillows suffocate you 
as they press your cheek. It is not till 
long past midnight that the air cools a 
little and you can doze with a restless, 
wearying sleep for an hour or two till 
the hot dawn comes. 

I heard in my sleep a shot and then 
another. They hardly woke me, arous- 


ing just enough consciousness to make 
me feel a petulant anger against the 


disturber of my rest. I turned to try 
again, and there came another shot and 
another, and behind them sounded a 
murmur of voices, a shouting dimly 
heard afar off as in a dream. 

It annoyed me, and I opened my eyes 
drowsily to see the first red finger of 
the dawn pointing across my room. I 
thought it was someone shooting green 
pigeons in the fig-tree near the court, 
and I cursed him for getting up so 
early. 

But the shouting became clearer, it 
was a turmoil, a yell from many men 
growing louder, and I sat up to won- 
der what it was. 

{n a moment my door was thrown 
open and my syce, a Sikh, came run- 
ning in. “Sahib, it is.a sepoy running 
amuck. He is coming past here. Do 
not go out.” 


In a moment I was on my feet. Our 
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revolvers were never far away from 
our hands. “Let me get out,” I said. 
But the Sikh pushed me back, and a 
shot came through the roof of my 
house. It was but a thatched roof, and 
the walls but of matting. I ran to the 
window and looked out. 

Just beside my house was a road 
leading into the village. A man was 
running down it. He was a sepoy in 
uniform, with rifle and cartridge-belt. 
He was alone. At the corner of the 
lane he suddenly stopped and turned. 
His rifle sprang to his shoulder and 
he fired straight up the lane past my 
window, not at me. I wondered whom 
he fired at and looked up to see, but 
no one could be seen. Then he turned 
and ran on, disappearing round the 
corner, pushing in a new cartridge as 
he went. A moment later the jemadar 
and some sepoys appeared. 

The danger for the moment was 
over, and my Sikh was holding the 
door open. “Only be careful, sahib,” 
he said, “for the man is mad.” 

Outside I met Forest, the police-of- 
ficer, running with his rifie towards 
the village, and he called to me. 

“Abdul Khan has shot the Havildar 
dead,” he cried, “Come on!” So we 
ran on side by side into the village. 

It is not pleasant to be waked from 
one’s sleep by murder and outrage. It 
is not pleasant to have to pursue the 
murderer with your eyes still blinking 
with slumber, your head still too stupid 
to take in the bearings of what has 
happened, your system yearning for a 
cup of tea. 

‘We went cautiously. When the wood 
was clearand straight we ran. When 
we came to a turn we went round 
slowly with much spying. The lanes 
were empty, for it was yet very early 
in the morning and the sun was just 
rising. Early workers were coming 
out in front of their houses, but the 
rest of the village was as yet asleep. 

To one or two of these early risers 
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we called to ask where the sepoy had 
gone, but they did not know. The lanes 
here in the centre of the village 
branched into several, and we could 
not tell which way he had passed. 
Near the big fig-tree we halted a mo- 
ment to consider, and we heard a cry 
and a shot. “Sahib,” cried the jema- 
dar who was behind us, “that is his 
wife, he has killed her.” 

Then we set off running again, for 
we knew who his wife was—the wom- 
an I have spoken of—and we knew 
where she lived. It was a little house, 
surrounded by a yard fenced by a 
broken fence, near the centre of the 
village. In a moment we were round 
the corner, and it was in front of us. 
A bullet whistling past our ears drove 
us to cover at once. 

There were several carts there near 
the house, and Burmese carts have 
solid wheels. They are three or four 
inches thick, of very solid timber, and 
afford a good protection. 

Forest and I were behind a cart- 
wheel, and we saw the sepoys who 
had followed us take shelter round 
about. One was behind a log, another 
under a house, a third sheltered by a 
tree. A second bullet from the house 
hastened the movements of those who 
were still exposed. 

There was the little house before us. 
It was about twenty feet square, of 
bamboo, thatched and raised some two 
feet from the ground. Windows there 
seemed to be none, and the door was 
shut, 

Forest and I sat behind the cartwheel 
to consider. We had got the man fast 
enough. He was in the house. What 
was to be done? It seemed easy 
enough at first thought. The house was 
not bullet-proof, we could fire volleys 
into it till the murderer was dead. 

But then we became suddenly aware 
of a sound issuing from the house. It 
was a terrible sound, a woman groan- 
ing. It made one’s blood run cold to 
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hear it. It was a moan rising into a 
shriek, and then choked. Now and 
then we could hear a word, “He has 
shot me,” she said. We shivered to 
hear it. Forest almost leapt to his 
feet, but a bullet from the house ‘ust 
missed him, and I pulled him down 
again. 

“Sahib,” said the jemadar, “have a 
care. His bandolier is full of cart- 
ridges.” 

Think of us there! Before us in the 
house was the murderer. He was fully 
armed. He was quite desperate, know- 
ing his life was forfeit. To break into 
the house would take some minutes— 
enough for him to shoot us all dead at 
close range if he tried, and him we 
could not shoot. For we could not tell 
in that house where he stood and 
where the woman. If we fired blindly 
we were as likely to hit her as to hit 
him. We stared at each other in blank 
dismay. 

A man often wonders what he will 
do if he is suddenly called on in an 
emergency. No one can tell till he is 
tried. But dilemmas such as we were 
in happen seldom. A fight is a fight. 
There could be no fight here. We 
could go up and be shot, but what 
would be the use of that? 

So we sat there and looked at each 
other. More and more sepoys came 
and sought shelter all around us. The 
woman’s cries from the house had 
ceased, and no more shots came from 
there. We supposed that the woman 
was dead, and that the man was reserv- 
ing his ammunition for us, But still we 
were not sure she was dead, so we 
dared not fire. 

The sun rose higher and it became 
very hot. Forest and I had come out 
as we had jumped from our beds. We 
had no hats and no shoes. Our dress 
was only our night pyjamas. The sun 
beating on our heads made us fee! ill, 
and our mouths were very parched 
and dry. 
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Then -a curious thing happened. 
Walking calmly down the lane straight 
towards us came our two Burmese ser- 
vants, They looked neither to right nor 
left, but walked very cautiously, and 
the reason was soon obvious. Each 
held in his hand a full cup of tea, 
which he was careful not to spill. In 
the other hand each held a hat, our 
hats. They were almost upon us when 
we saw them, and we called to them 
to hide. But no, they came straight 
on. Then we held our breath, for every 
moment we expected to hear a shot 
from the house and see one of them 
fall, but the house was silent, no shot 
came from it. And in a moment more 
the boys had reached us. 

If you want to know what a cup of 
hot tea means, jump out of your bed 
after a bad night and pursue a mur- 
derer armed with a gun. Never have 
I drunk anything like that cup of tea, 
though we could not eat the piece of 
toast thoughtfully placed in the saucer. 
Then we put on our hats and laughed. 
Yes, we actually laughed. So much 
difference does a cup of tea make to 
a fasting man! 

I am afraid one’s better feelings are 
rather at a discount at a time like this, 
for instead of commending our ser- 
vants we abused them. 

“You young fool,” I said to mine, 
“you might have been shot. Lie quiet 
here at once.” And Forest cheerfully 
told his boy he meant to beat him later 
on. ,But they only laughed. Then we 
turned again to the grim fact that was 
before us. 

There was the murderer, here were 
we; how were we going to kill him? 
He for his part was keeping quiet, re- 
serving his ammunition no doubt. 

I remember my thoughts very well. 
When the tea had made my blood flow 
a little more evenly I began to con- 
sider. “I am the magistrate,” I said to 
myself. “They will look to me. I sup- 
pose I must rush that house, And 
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the sepoys will then follow; we cannot 
sit here all day.” 

Then I looked about and saw the se- 
poys all hidden around, hidden from 
the house, but not from me. Farther 
back, clustered in trees and in the 
openings of the lanes, were many Bur- 
mans. All the village had turned out 
to see. The sun had risen above the 
palm trees and the world was full of 
light. I remember noticing the golden 
rays as they fell through an oleander 
bush not far off. They seemed very 
beautiful. “But after all he may miss,” 
I reflected, and the reply was sudden 
—“He cannot miss.” 

I looked at Forest, and his face was 
very white. I wondered what he was 
thinking of. I know now he thought 
much as I did. No one likes to rush 
upon certain death. Can you wonder 
that we hesitated? 

And then our trouble was solved for 
us. It was solved not by any soldier, 
not by any man, not by any woman, 
but by a child, that child whom we 
met just now at the well. 

We had thought her to be in the 
house with her mother, but it was not 
so. She had been away at the well 
drawing water, poor little mite, and 
now she returned. 

No one saw her come or she would 
have been stopped. We saw her first 
as she crossed the open space before 
the door. A tiny little figure dressed 
in a red silk skirt, with bare chest 
and arms. Her face was puckered 
with grief, and big tears were rolling 
down her round cheeks. The water- 
jar on her head splashed its water 
down upon her arms and chest, for 
she was in too great a hurry to care 
for it. 

The men about the house frightened 
her, these dark savage-looking men 
with rifles who all, looked towards her 
house. She was terrified. “Mamma!” 
she cried, “Mamma, mamma!” 

We were motionless with surprise, 
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with sorrow. It was so unexpected we 
knew not what to do. 

Then there was 2 rustle in the house 
and a shot. 

As if the sound had touched some 
string that loosened our nerves, all the 
men about leaped to their feet and ran. 
From every tree, from every cart, from 
beneath every house came men with 
rifles, rushing upon that house. Men 
raced to be there first, to get between 
the child and the death that lay before 
her. 

But she was first; her little limbs 
were nerved with the swiftness of 
great fear, and ere we were half across 
the open space her hands were beating 
at the door. “Mamma!” she shrieked, 
glancing with terror over her shoulder. 

The door suddenly gave way and she 
was inside the house. A moment later 
men were jostling in the doorway, 
their rifles and revolvers cocked, there 
was a gleam of sunlight on drawn 
swords and bayonets, a murmur of 
oaths and commands, and the house 
was taken, 

For there was no defence; the mur- 
derer was dead. 

Such a sight that house was! None 
that saw it can forget it. In the inner 
chamber near the door lay the woman. 
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She was naked from the waist up, 
newly aroused from sleep. And in the 
centre of her left breast was a dull red 
hole from whence the blood trickled 
slowly and dully. It had made a red 
stream down her fair bosom and side 
and dropped into a little pool beside 
her. She was not yet dead, and in her 
great eyes was an agony of appeal. 
Beside her crouched her little daugh- 
ter, terrified beyond words, gazing in 
horrified question at her mother. A 
great bearded sepoy lifted her in his 
arms and carried her out in silence. 
In the inner room lay Abdul Khan, 
dead. He had shot himself with his 
own rifle. He was in full uniform and 
lay as peacefully as if he slept. The 
tumult and passion had left him for 
ever now, and his face was as calm as 
a child’s. The wound with which he 
had killed himself was not visible. 
His end, the end of the murderer and 
suicide, was peace, while, without, the 
moans of the woman wrung one’s 
heart. But in an hour she too had come 
into her rest. So we went home. 


There were many people anxious to 
adopt the child, and I gave her to 
Maung Laung. That is her story. 

Henry Fielding. 








They are a relief from ,literature— 
these fresh draughts from the sources 
of feeling and sentiment; as we read 
in an age of polish and criticism the 
first lines of written verse of a nation. 
—Emerson. 


For centuries a wealth of national 
epic and song has been accumulating 
and circulating orally amongst the 
Russian peasantry. With the develop- 
ment of railway communication, the 
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increased centralization of town life, 
and the spread of the reading and 
writing routine of school instruction, 
this national poetry will perhaps share 
the fate of that of other countries and 
cease to be. At present there is, for- 
tunately, little sign of its decay. In 
the remote agricultural governments 
which compose the bulk of the spa- 
cious Russian Empire the truth of the 
national proverb, ““‘Wherever there is a 
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Slav there is also a song,” finds ample 
confirmation. So excellent, too, are 
the performances of these untutored 
singers that they themselves are no 
mean critics. They listen to the musi- 
eal liturgy in their churches much as 
the better classes follow their opera; 
and they have been known to absent 
themselves in a body from a village 
church where the singing was bad, ob- 
serving that “they do not like goat 
chanting.” 

The Russian national songs may be 
conveniently classed under three head- 
ings: Ist, the metrical romances and 
epic ballads, known as the builini, lit- 
erally songs of “what has been,” i.¢., 
the story of something which has act- 
ually happened; 2nd, the horovodi, or 
choral songs to be heard all over Rus- 
sia, and of a type not met with else- 
where in Europe; 3rd, the solo lyrics 
or piessni, which, unlike the bwilini, 
have no historical basis, but emanate 
simply from the daily round of poverty 
and necessity, of hopes and fears close- 
ly connected with the domestic life of 
the singers. 

Few nations are found to be wholly 
devoid of national epics. They have 
usually taken a written form very 
early in their country’s history. In 
Western Europe the transcription was 
already accomplished during the mid- 
dle ages. Thus the national epics of 
the West are known to the modern 
world in written form only, their 
strains having long since faded from 
the memory of the people. The builini, 
on the contrary, have been collected 
for the first time by Russian philolo- 
gists and musicians * during the last 
fifty or sixty years. Exception must 
be made of the eleventh-century builini 
of “Prince Igor.”* But “Prince Igor” 
is decidedly the work of one person 
alone, and therefore lies beyond the 

‘The first English rendering of ‘‘Prince Igor’’ 
in its entirety is the recent work of Mr. Leo 


Wiener in his ‘‘Anthology of Russian Litera- 
ture.’* 
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category of the anonymous songs of 
the people. It is, however, extremely 
interesting to note that, in the opening 
lines of this poem, its author announces 
his intention of singing “in the present 
style of the builini,” and as “Prince 
Igor” bears internal evidence of hay- 
ing been written during the actual life- 
time of its hero, it is conclusive that 
the builini were in vogue upwards of 
a thousand years ago. Collectors have 
grouped the most important of them 
into five cycles. The heroes of the first 
are of a mythical nature; giants who 
can at will assume the shape of ani- 
mals, birds or reptiles. Yet, underly- 
ing all their supernatural deeds and 
colossal strength, these beings exhibit 
a strong resemblance to the peasant 
singer himself. They plough and dig 
and delve; they brew kvass and pivo, 
the native beer, and steam themselves 
in the public vapor baths, to this day 
so popular amongst the Russian peas- 
antry. In their forests they hunt the 
marten and the sable, and in their 
rivers they catch salmon and sturgeon. 
One of these songs relates of “Volga 
Vseslavitch the Enchanter,” and told 
as near as may be in English prose, it 
begins thus: 


The red sun had sunk behind the slop- 
ing hills and behind the deep seas, and 
the stars shone clear in the heavens 
above. Then was born in Holy Russia 
Volga Vseslavitch, the son of Marfa 
Vseslavievna and a dragon. Mother 
Earth shook, and the wild animals hur- 
ried to the forest; the birds mounted to 
the sky, and the fish hid in the depths 
of the sea. At an hour and a half old 
Volga spoke thus to his lady mother: 
“Bind me in no swaddling-clothes, 
neither girdle me with silken bands. 
But girt me round, little mother, with 
strong steel mail; on my head set me 
a heavy mace of lead, in weight 300 
poods.”* In due time Volga learned 
wisdom and all cunning and divers 


2A pood is equal to 36 Ib. English. 
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tongues. At fifteen years he chose a 
bodyguard, great and brave—thirty 
heroes in all, save one, and he was 
that one. And he spoke to them: 
“Listen, friends, to your lord; ye shall 
weave silken snares, and spread them 
on the damp earth, within the dark 
forest, and ye shall catch martens, 
foxes and black sables for the three 
whole days and nights,” etc., etc. 


The second cycle centres round Kiév 
and the great deeds of Vladimir, its 
famous prince. Kiév was the cradle 
of Russian nationality, and in its nu- 
merous builini Viadimir occupies some- 
thing of the combined réles of King 
#thelberht and King Arthur. His 
very name, signifying possessor of the 
world, testifies to his prowess. Vladi- 
mir married a Christian princess of 
Byzantium, became a Christian him- 
self, and introduced the faith into Rus- 
eausing his people—so run the 
builini—to be baptized in the river 
Dnepre in thousands. A curious mix- 
ture of paganism and Christianity is 
perceptible in the songs of the Kiév 
cycle. It was as if, when accepting 
Christianity themselves, the peasants 
also subjected their former gods to 
baptism. Thus Perun, the god of thun- 
der of the former cycle, now becomes 
Ilya or Elijah, the prophet of the true 
God. Elijah is one of the most promi- 
nent saints in the Russian calendar, 
and many of the peasants have a 
quaint belief that, should God cease to 
rule the world, Elijah will succeed 
him. 

The third cycle is that of Novgorod 
(new city). Novgorod on Lake Ilmen 
was equally renowned with Kiév. It 
never fell under the Tartar yoke, and 
was especially noted for its indepen- 
dent spirit and its commercial suprem- 
acy; it was included in the Hanseatic 
League, and lay upon one of the old 
high roads of trade from East to West. 
It must in no wise be confused, how- 
ever, with Nigni or Lower Novgorod 
of later date and bazaar fame. The 
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heroes of the Novgorod cycle are mer- 
chants, or “rich guests” as the builini 
phraseology has it; they are scholars 
and musicians into the bargain, sing- 
ing in the churches and feasts, and 
performing upon the gouzli, a kind of 
dulcimer known in Russia from the 
earliest times. A most characteristic 
series of builini in this cycle tes the 
adventures of SSadk’o, the poor gouzli- 
player. One of them runs as follows: 


SSadk’o was a poor gouzli-player. To 
play at honorable feasts, to amuse joy- 
ous companies of rich people with his 
songs and with his music, such was 
his livelihood and consolation. 


But it happened once that SSadk’o 
was called to never a feast. Three 
days passed, and stil] SSadk’o remained 
uncalled. Sadly therefore went SSadk’o 
to Lake Ilmen, and there he sat upon 
a red sand stone and played upon his 
gouzli and sang. 


Then suddenly the waters of the lake 
rocked and tossed, and its billows 
surged to the shore. SSadk’o was 
frightened. Quickly he ceased his song 
and hastened back to Novgorod. 


One day and another and again a 
third passed, but still SSdak’o was 
called to no feasts, and again in sor- 
row he reached the shore, and again 
the waters rocked and tossed, and 
SSadk’o was once more sore afraid. 


Each day the lonely SSadk’o returned 
mourning to the lake and sang sad 
songs and played upon his gouzli. Then 
the waters rocked and tossed again as 
if in tribulation, and either it was that 
SSadk’o forgot his fear in sorrow, or 
else he had not time to flee. 

And behold the Tsar Vodyanoy’ 
emerged from the waters and stood 
and thanked SSadk’o for all his sweet 
singing; and promised him a great re- 
ward, 


“SSadk’o, hasten thou back to Nov- 
gorod. Again shalt thou be present at 
honorable feasts, and thou shalt wager 


* Water King. 
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with the rich merchants. Wager with 
them that there are golden-finned fish 
in Lake Ilmen. The merchants will 
laugh and scorn, but at the bottom of 
Ilmen are truly many marvels, which 
Tsar Vodyanoy reveals only to his be- 
loved ones.” 


Then SSadk’o returned quickly to 
Novgorod, and truly he was again bid- 
den to an honorrpble feast, to amuse 
the joyous guests, and they satisfied 
him with wine. And drunk with wine, 
SSadk’o sang: 


“I know the greatest of marvels. 
Deep down in Lake Ilmen swarm gol- 
den-finned fishes.” 


But the rich merchants answered 
with one voice: “No, no such marvel 
can ever be.” 


Now SSadk’o proposed his wager— 
yet what was he but a poor gouzli- 
player—and what else had he to stake 
but his own poor noisy, tipsy head? 
And his head it was that he staked. 


“Ye rich merchants,” he cried, “stake 
me three bales of precious wares 
against my head.”—This did they right 
readily, so sure were they of their 
wager. 


Together then they all went to the 
lake. And SSadk’o lowered a net. And 
behold he drew it full of golden-finned 
fish, and again, and again twice more 
he lowered, and each time there re- 
turned a draught of golden-finned fish. 


And so the rich merchant gave 
SSadk’o three bales of rich wares. And 
from that time SSadk’o began to trade. 
He traded and took great profits. And 
thus it happened that SSadk’o, the poor 
gouzli-player, became one of the rich 
merchant guests of Novgorod.‘ 


The fourth and fifth cycles of the 
builint date from the foundation of 
Moscow and the conquest of Siberia by 
the Don Cossack Yermak. Amongst 
these ballads are songs concerning 
Ivan the Terrible, the false Dmitri; 


*Mr. Leo Wiener traces the SSadk’o legend 
to French origin; if this be the, case, the story 
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Boriss Godounoy, and the latter's 
daughter Xenia. Outside these defi- 
nitely chronicled cycles there exist 
many other later builini from the time 
of Peter the Great onwards. ‘Their 
composition is said to have been cur- 
rent as late as the Napoleonic invasion. 
The builini metre is unrhymed, and 
very free and changeful in its ca- 
dence. Their tunes are of a recitative 
character and mostly in the major key, 
and their tonality is decidedly foreign 
to ears unaccustomed to the Greek 
Church modes of which they are prob- 
ably an offshoot. No accompanying 
instrument is requisite. The profes- 
sional rhapsodists or minstrels who 
wander through the country plying 
their trade can continue one long chant 
for an hour or so at a stretch. 

The builini are plainly the echoes of 
Russia’s history resounding in the 
mouths of the people. The horovodi, 
or choral songs, seem more the outcome 
of the sharply defined changes which 
mark the Russian climate and weather. 
These changes tell forcibly upon the 
peasant’s imagination, and just as each 
season brings its own labors and occu- 
pations, so it has equally its own ap- 
propriate horovodi. After a long spell 
of drought, or when for months noth- 
ing but snow has fallen, the first rain 
brings something of surprise and al- 
most joy, and the young girls welcome 
it by traditional “rain” horovodi. The 
advent of spring, with its budding 
trees and lengthening days, is greeted 
with an outburst of delight. “Come, 
Spring, beautiful Spring, come with 
joy, bring the tall flax and grain, 
plenty of young sprouting grain.” 

There are the cuckoo christening, and 
the swallow and the nightingale horo- 
vodi, or the Easter and Whitsuntide 
songs, upon which follow the Midsum- 
mer horovodi, with a glad note in praise 
of the sun, now arrived at the zenith 


has nevertheless assumed a thoroughly Russian 
garb. 
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of its ascent, and a sad refrain to 
mourn its rapid descent towards win- 
ter. Those who are acquainted with 
the Russian legend of Snegotrka will 
remember that the peasant-girls were 
singing their Midsummer horovodi, now 
glad, now sad, in the woods and groves 
when the snow maiden Snegoirka sud- 
denly vanished from their sight. There 
are, as is natural, any number of har- 
vest horovodi; their gist is usually: 


Our fields, our fields, our yellow fields 
of corn 

Ripen, ripen, ripen quickly; 

Fill out, corn ears, grow fat and gol- 
den bright, 

You know nought of the sorrows of 
him who planted you. 


Beside the above-mentioned, there 
are the soldier horovodi sung on the 
march, or those of the different trades 
and crafts. In singing them the sexes 
rarely mix, men and women each hav- 
ing their own particular words and 
tunes; they group themselves together 
in two, three, or sometimes even four 
or five choruses and station themselves 
in different parts of the fields or woods 
or on the banks of lake or stream. One 
group of singers starts and leads, the 
others gradually joining and answer- 
ing each other, turn and turn about. 
In this way a veritable mesh of song 
is intertwined and woven; and the lis- 
tener cannot fail to be struck by the 
simple beauty displayed in the artistic 
blending of the voices, which, it must 
be remembered, are totally guiltless of 
training.* 

We now come to the piessni, or solo 
lyrics, chiefly sung to the thrumming 
accompaniment of the balaldika, or na- 
tive guitar. These little songs often 
offer a faithful insight into the 
thoughts and moods of the Russian 
peasantry. In one line or strophe we 
eatch a glimpse of their occupations 

5 The word ‘‘horovodi’’ is possibly derived from 


a combinction of the Russo-Greek ‘‘horo-chorus’’ 
and the Russian verb ‘‘bodit’’ to lead. 
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or of the landscape which surrounds 
them. Here is a shepherd song taken 
down in the government of Vladimir, 
in the very heart of the country: 


Near the green wood, near the firs, 
Near the little Turkish town 

There lies a valley; 

And wide it is, 

In this valley, in this valley wide 
Little purple flow’rets grow apace; 
And in this valley, in this valley side 
A young shepherd tends his sheep, 
His sheep he tends. 


It is generally conceded by those who 
know the Russian peasant best that he 
has a method and style of getting drunk 
quite his own. He gets intoxicated, by 
the way, much more rarely than is 
supposed. But when he does indulge in 
a fiery bout of vodka, it seems to kindle 
his kindly emotions and sensibility 
rather than to brutalize him; he is 
affectionate and sympathetic and al- 
ways very vocal when in his cups. The 
following “drunken” song—to give the 
exact equivalent of the original Rus- 
sian—was heard in the Tulla govern- 
ment: 


Oh, it isn’t sleep that bows my head, 
It’s the drink, the drink that’s in it! 
And it foments there, and will not out! 


But I’ll up and away to the valley 

Where the wild red raspberries grow; 

And meet a little Cossack girl from 
the Don 


I’ll ask her to show me whither this 
footpath leads 

To the forest dark or the open field, 

The open field of the ripe, bright corn. 


And she’ll show me whither the foot- 
path leads, 

To the thick green bush where the 
nightingale sings, 

And my father will call, will call me 
home! 


Call away, old chap, call away and 
shout, 

You’ll not see me home to-day nor to- 
morrow, 

And I’ll only come when the morning 
dawns grey! 
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Unfortunately it is next to impossible 
in a translation to give more than a 
bald outline of the poetic merits of 
these folk-songs, which indeed owe 
much of their charm to the euphony 
of the Russian language itself. The 
stuffed nightingale of the taxidermist 
is, after all, but a poor exchange for 
the free songster of the wood. Love- 
songs abound, many of them beautiful, 
and very touching are many of the 
Russian wedding-songs and funeral la- 
ments. The quaint marriage rites and 
burial ceremonies to which they form 
a pendant clearly point to a pagan ori- 
gin. There are also the spell and 
charm songs, for witches and wizards 
remain in great request. The Russian 
peasant, whilst extremely devout, has 
a stropg element of prudence in his 
nature. Hence, when he calls in the 
priest to invoke a blessing upon his 
eattle or his corn, he also engages a 
sorcerer to chant a spell in the Devil’s 
name! 

The tunes both of the horovodi and 
the piessni are very irregular in their 
rhythm, such curious rhythms as 7-4, 
9-4, 5-6 or 3-2 being often employed in 
quick succession in one tune. The reg- 
ular dominant tonic harmonies with 
which students of English or German 
folk-tunes are familiar are seldom 
heard in a Russian melody. 

The Russians, in the phenomenally 
rapid development of their music as an 
art, have troubled themselves, perhaps, 
too little with its scientific aspect; in 
this they are the extreme opposites to 
ourselves; for music was a science in 
England centuries before we began 
producing, as we are now doing, com- 
posers who feel it to be a vibrating, 
emotional! art. That Russian music is 
intensely national no one can deny; its 
composers, however, careless of theory, 
neglectful of science, would themselves 
find it hard to explain wherein lies the 
technical secret which gives their work 
its peculiar savor. From Glinka on- 


wards, the rhythm and harmonization 
of the Russian folk-song, its color and 
character, have been, broadly speaking, 
the foundation of the Russian school, 
and the. subjects chosen for their 
operas, ballets or symphonic poems of 
such composers as Dargomoushki, Bo- 
rodin, Moussorski, Tshaikovski, Gla- 
zounoy or Rimski-Korssikov, reveal 
many an inspiration from the old time 
builini. The tunes seem to 
start haphazard upon any degree of the 
scale, the super tonic being a favorite 
beginning. A minor key predominates. 
The late Yury von Arnold, an eminent 
Russian authority upon the subject, 
considered the minor mode to indicate 
a comparatively modern daie of origin. 

According to him, the most ancient 
Russian folk-songs were ulways sung 
luter on, 


Russian 


in the major; it was only 
whep generations of these humble sing- 
ers had been bowed, first under the 
foreign yoke of the Tartar, and then 
under the still harder native yoke of 
serfdom, that a distinct minor cadence 
crept into their songs, the inevitable 
outcome of their suffering existence. 
And his idea was that the singers un- 
consciously invented a minor mode of 
their own by simply inverting the in- 
tervals of the major scale, starting 
from the dominant. This at once sup- 
plied them with the intervals of what 
Yury Arnold styles the pure minor 
scale, that is, a minor scale without 
the raised 7th, which is so characteris- 
tic of modern music. Melgounoy and 
Kazanski, both musicians who have 
devoted their studies to the question 
of the peculiar harmonization of the 
Russian national melodies, share the 
opinions of Yury Arnold, and maintain 
that, by inverting the major scale from 
the dominant, the key to the modula- 
tion of their native folk-songs is easily 
supplied. 

If analyzed thus, the Russian folk-song 
and, indeed, much of the modern Rus- 
sian music, is found to be strictly dia- 
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tonic as well as logical in its progres- 
sions, and not full of chromaticisms and 
barbaric intervals, as would at first 
strike an unaccustomed casual ear; it is 
also easy to trace in the folk-song the 
germs of the curious descending ca- 
dences which occur again and again in 
the music of Tshaikovski for example, 
and an entirely new light is thrown up- 
on the relationship of keys, those most 
remote from each other in Western 
tonality often becoming the most inti- 
mate, and vice versd. Thus, in the Rus- 
sian system, the nearest keys to C ma- 
jor would be G minor or B major, and 
so on, which suggests very curious 
combinations of harmonic color. 
Except a few publications by the 
theorists already mentioned, no special 
books of Russian harmony have yet 
appeared; a work illustrating and fol- 
lowing up the peculiar harmonic pro- 
gressions of the folk-song as developed 
and elaborated in the modern national 
school of music would be of immense 
value, and would not fail to help for- 
eign critics to a more intelligent com- 
prehension of the spirit of Russian 
music than they at present possess. In 
music, as in everything else connected 
with Russians, an entirely European 
point of view is worse than useless, 
and only leads to an utterly false and 
superficial estimate. We have to re- 
member that modern Russia is a na- 
tion with national characteristics de- 
veloped much later than other Euro- 
pean nations, and that the elements 
which form what we term the national 
Russian character are neither Euro- 
pean nor Asiatic, but the result of a 


The Monthly Review. 


comparatively modern fusion of the 
spirit and traits of both continents. 
The traits of nations are bewilderingly 
multifold. What shall we say then of 
the traits of continents? To under- 
stand Russia and Russian art we must 
know something at least of some por- 
tions of Europe and of Asia and be 
able to imagine a blending of the two. 

As this article is intended as a sketch 
of the songs proper to Russia alone, no 
allusion has been made either to the 
songs of Finland or Esthonia, where a 
Scandinavian element is often percep- 
tible, or to the doumki (thought-songs), 
so much sung by the women of Little 
Russia, and possibly imported thither 
from Poland, or again to the melodious 
gipsy songs of the Oukrainia, which 
are certainly not purely Russian. One 
result accruing from even a cursory 
study of these Russian traditional pop- 
ular tunes is, that we are enabled to 
regard the masses of the Russian 
people from another and a _ happier 
standpoint than that of a down-trod- 
den, persecuted race of ill-conditioned 
beings. If we only knew where to seek 
it, there is surely light as well as shade 
in every human life, and the secret of 
a good picture is to avoid exaggerat- 
ing either the one or the other. The 
gloomy shadows and terrors which en- 
compass the Russian peasant’s exist- 
ence have been so frequently and pow- 
erfully delineated, that it is well just 
for once now and then to catch a ray 
of the sunshine which also undoubted- 
ly illuminates that existence, and is, 
moreover, its great moral purifier. 

A. HB. Keeton. 
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After having been plucked for his 
degree at Oxbridge, Arthur Pendennis 
took coach for London, to see his uncle 
the major. The novelist tells us that 
he stayed at an hotel close to his rela- 
tive’s lodgings. Pearce’s in Bury Street 
would have answered this description; 
but that resort came into repute at a 
very much later date, and while it re- 
mained the vogue it was patronized 
almost exclusively by a special set of 
cricketing youths from the Isis. The 
original in real life of the Pendennis 
caravansary was declared by the nov- 
elist himself to be Cox’s in Jermyn 
Street. At that historic resort Thack- 
eray and his Cambridge friends often 
descended after keeping the university 
term; but never, it would seem, Tenny- 
son in person, although the laureate’s 


special friend, “Old Fitz” the Suffolk 


squire, the George Stavin Venables 
who sat for the portrait of “Stunning” 
Warrington, and James Spedding of 
the Times were among the frequenters 
of Cox’s during the first half of the 
Victorian epoch. 

The literary habitués of 
often thought themselves 
for political customers of well-known 
names. A middle-aged gentleman, 
with drab-colored hair, rasping voice, 
and pertinacious manner, has hurried 
up from the House of Commons, not 
indeed to dine, but, in his own words, 
“to get a snack” in the intervals of a 
debate to which he must return: this 
is Joseph Hume, who began life as an 
army doctor; and before it ended he 
had helped to found the Radical school, 
and to reform the keeping of the na- 
tional accounts. With Joseph Hume, 
a generation or two ago, there often 
dined at Cox’s a younger man, who 
used the hotel dowa to the date of his 


the place 
neglected 


death on the eve of the twentieth cen- 
tury: this was the future M.P. for 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Joseph Cowen, 
who, with the dress of a mechanic and 
the lisp of an Oxford don, united the 
gifts of an orator and the champion- 
ship of democratic patriotism all the 
world over, from the stately Mazzini 
to the diminutive Louis Blanc. 

Not far from the Jermyn Street 
house-of-call, at Fenton's in St. 
James's or at Morley’s in Trafalgar 
Square, during the same period habit- 
ually stayed David Urquhart; to-day 
his bust in the most fashionable of 
London hammams reminds a genera- 
tion which has forgotten his political 
work that the anti-Palmerstonian Rus- 
sophobist was the first to acclimatize 
in England the Turkish bath. Urqu- 
hart’s extreme views did not prevent 
his being a political teacher and, to 
the north of the Trent, a political force 
among the working-classes. The Urqu- 
hart of fiction has been presented as a 
man whose dusky ccuntenance and jet- 
black eyes made him an ideal champion 
of the Turk; the Urquhart of fact was 
the blondest and fairest man of his 
time, having throughout life the lint- 
white hair of a child and the pinky, 
delicate complexion of a girl in her 
teens. At Cox’s, too, in the later six- 
ties of the nineteenth century, a moun- 
tain of a man, with a white waistcoat 
the size of a ship’s sail, held a daily 
levee of his supporters; the talk was 
concerned with a certain dispossessed 
baronet re-entering upon the Hamp- 
shire estates of his family. It was the 
Sir Roger Tichborne of the period, be- 
fore he had been identified with the 
Wapping butcher. The next time I 
chanced to see him the unhappy noble- 
man—his frame sadly shrunken, his 
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brow sadly overcast—was picking oak- 
um in Dartmoor Prison. 

During the period covered by this 
reminiscence, the old hotels in Covent 
Garden—the Tavistock, Clunn’s, and 
Evans’s—had the appearance less of 
taverns than of private houses filled 
with good company. At one of these 
places were sure, during the session, 
to be found the leaders of the parlia- 
mentary Bar: among them the then 
Mr. Vernon Harcourt, and countless 
provincial magnates thoroughly enjoy- 
ing their run up to town on their pro- 
vincial business, as well as the oppor- 
tunity of varying, by pleasant evenings 
round the highly polished tables in 
these cosy haunts, their daily attend- 
ance at the committee-rooms of St. 
Stephen’s. Here every one knew his 
neighbor; the life was that of a pleas- 
ant family party. About the same 
date, at a London inn not far from 
those already mentioned, was going on 
a sort of social existence now equally 
a thing of the past. 

At a tavern just out of Regent Street, 
a tall, powerfully built man, bronzed 
and hardened by travel, toil, and 
trouble, was comparing literary prices 
in the present and the past, much in 
favor of the latter: this was Captain 
Mayne Reid, the great writer for the 
boys of the last generation, who in the 
early eighties was still to be met with 
in his London haunts. At Stone’s Ho- 
tel in Panton Street might then often 
be seen in the coffee-room an elderly 
gentleman remarkable for his intellec- 
tual and extraordinarily handsome 
head. This was Horace, the last survi- 
vor of the Mayhew brothers; he it was 
who, in that very room some years be- 
fore, had said to Douglas Jerrold as the 
friends were going home one night, 
“Why, Jerrold, you never wear a great- 
coat.” “No,” came the punning reply, 
then thought so clever—“no, I never 
was.” 

National 


though 


monuments they 
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kind have 


were, most inns of this 
now disappeared. Some, indeed, the 
bicyclist has been instrumental in 


preserving or reviving. In the Cinque 
Ports district, at Deal, hard by 
Walmer, where then lived the war- 
den, I have taken mine ease in the 
inn at which the Minister William 
Pitt, with his friend Dundas, in 1806 
passed the night. As the two guests 
were driving off in the morning a 
passer-by, recognizing them, said, 
“Landlord, you’ve had great company 
here.” Quoth mine host, “All I know 
is they drank six bottles of my best 
port last night. That’s what I call 
customers.” 

While these lines are being written 
the last of the old-world Dublin hotels, 
Morrison’s, is yielding its place to an 
insurance office; here, on 13th October, 
1881, was arrested C. S. Parnell, to be 
kept at Kilmainham till the next May. 
Not far from Morrison’s stood a still 
more typical Celtic hostelry—Mack- 
ens’s. Reaching this some time in 
1863 for the first time, I was about to 
sit down in the coffee-room, but saw 
no chair; only scattered fragments of 
upholstery. An alert waiter quickly 
hurried off to supply my want, apolo- 
getically murmuring as he went, 
“Faith, sir, the gintlemen were a little 
merry last night, and they had no 
shillalahs handy.” 

Old London dies hard; the longest- 
lived part of it is its inn system. Till 
the very eve of the twentieth century 
Chaucer’s “Tabard” was an ancient 
monument nearly as well preserved as 
the “White Hart,” at which Sam Wel- 
ler was discovered by Mr. Pickwick. 
The “Saracen’s Head” in Holborn, the 
London house-of-call of Mr. Wackford 
Squeers, survived for over a quarter of 
a century following the novelist’s death 
in 1870. : 

The vitality, not only in London but 
throughout the kingdom, of the inns 


favored by Dickens is equalled only 

















by that of Dickens himself. You can 
still occupy, at Rochester, the very 
rooms once allotted to the Pickwick 
Club. At Lancaster and at Monmouth 
may yet be found the solid mahogany 
furniture described in the tavern 
scenes in the Seven Poor Travellers and 
in other Christmas numbers. The ho- 
tel haunts of Dickens and Thackeray 
in suburban London remain in most of 
their details pretty well what they 
were when, after having seen the new 
number of All the Year Round to press, 
the editor started with his friend and 
right-hand man, Harry Wills, for the 
“Spaniards” at Highgate or “Jack 
Straw’s Castle” at Hampstead. On 
these jaunts the novelist’s more fre- 
quent companion, during the busiest 
years of his life, was his future biog- 
rapher, John Forster, so often referred 
to as the “harbitrary gent.” In the 
coffee-room at the Hampstead inn oc- 
curred, indeed, the incident which se- 
cured Forster from Dickens the well- 
known nickname. An acquaintance 
had inquired of Dickens the number 
of his children, and before the parent 
had fully answered the question For- 
ster interposed with the usual correc- 
tion. “My dear Forster,” comically 
appealed Dickens, “allow me to know 
tne number of my own offspring.” 
The favorite resorts of Thackeray 
were all in southern London. Dur- 
ing the fifties two tall lumbering fig- 
ures overtopped the Hyde Park morn- 
ing loungers towards the _ season’s 
wane, and later in the day, still walk- 
ing together, used to enter the low, 
little thatched building, not far to the 
left of the Richmond “Star and Gar- 
ter,” known as the Rose Cottage Inn: 
the place mentioned in at least one of 
the “Roundabout Papers” itself wit- 
nessed the composit'on of many of the 
essays forming that series. As for the 
Richmond “Star and Garter,” in the 
oldest part of the building now stand- 
ing are two rooms peopled by memo- 
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interest which yet 
In one of these was given, dur- 
ing the spring of 1880, a dinner to the 
then newly appointed Governor of Ma- 


ries of a literary 
lives. 


dras, Sir M. E. Grant-Duff. In that 
same apartment some _ six-and-forty 
years earlier had dined, without any 
companion, another gentleman of un- 
impressive and plebeian appearance, al- 
so on the eve of his departure for the 
East. Sitting over his solitary glass of 
claret, this gentleman amused himself 
by piling the wine-glasses and decan- 
ters within his reach one upon another 
till he had reared a crystal pyramid of 
some height; and he was crowning the 
structure with some other article, when 
suddenly the crash came, and _ the 
guest found himself surrounded by a 
litter of glass splinters. The customer 
sighed: the waiter, evidently familiar 
with the proceeding, brought the bill 
without the slightest sign of surprise, 
quietly as if the crash of glass were 
not a bit more out of the common than 
the ringing of the bell. Nor, indeed, 
was it. It was the little custom of a 
great man after dinner—the common- 
looking gentleman who took his pleas- 
ure thus oddly. He happened to be 
Thomas Babington, Lord Macaulay. 
In 1834 he had just been appointed le- 
gal adviser to the Supreme Council of 
India; and he was then preparing to 
bid a long adieu to whitebait. 

During the first half of this twen- 
tieth century are disappearing the last 
traces of the identity of a Metropoli- 
tan inn which is itself a part of Eng- 
lish history. At the London Tavern 
in Bishopsgate Street Within, the di- 
rectors of the Old East India Company 
used to hold their weekly dinners; here 
Dundas, who had a seat on the board, 
once induced his friend and patron, 
William Pitt, to be of the party; else- 
where, beneath the same roof, George 
IV., when Regent, used to meet his 
particular friends of both sexes at so- 
cial evenings, whose chief amuse- 
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ments were the card-table and the 
dance; the part of the building mem- 
orable because of these royal associa- 
tions became at a later date the head- 
quarters of missionary Wesleyanism. 

The twentieth century successor of 
this historic inn, modernized to date, 
sweetened, lightened, and generally 
smartened, preserves the modish cachet 
of its ancestors: 


My name is John Collins, head-waiter 
at Limmer’s, 


Corner of Conduit Street, Hanover 
Square; 
My chief occupation is filling up brim- 
mers 
For dashing young gentlemen laden 
with care. 


The social life of that unique hostelry 
has been written by one who knew it 
and its patrons well: my ancient ac- 
quaintance, Mr. Frank Lawley. The 
descendants of the eighteenth century 
“bloods” had not quite died out when 
my London course began. The pa- 
trons of Limmer’s then resembled a 
family party in a fast country-house; 
they called each other by their Chris- 
tian names, and they ignored on prin- 
ciple the conventional distinction be- 
tween night and day. One’ of these 
gentlemen, I remember, had distin- 
guished himself years earlier in the 
Crimea, and was now literally taking 
his ease in his inn. He generally got 
up in time enough to dress for dinner; 
and he made no secret of the fact that 
for five-and-twenty years he had found 
no occasion to wear morning-clothes. 
It may have been the force of older 
habit mechanically operating on him; 
but so surely as this ex-officer of Hus- 
sars went to dine out of the hotel, be- 
fore crossing into Bond Street he in- 
variably took his gcld watch and chain 
from his pocket and gave it to the 
first policeman he met to take charge 
of, with the remark that it would be 
safer in the constable’s pocket than in 
his own. 
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To all the hotels in this quarter of 
the town cling memories, sometimes of 
a tragi-comic kind. lLong’s, in Bond 


Street, had been, I suppose, for half a 


century a fast and fashionable haunt 
in the late sixties; it was the head- 
quarters of the ill-starred Marquis of 
Hastings, who on one occasion rather 
sadly said to me, ““When I die, as I ex- 
pect soon to do, you will be able to 
write on my tombstone, ‘He brought 
down the price of brandies-and-sodas 
at Long’s.’” In the next June I met 
Lord Hastings on Ascot Heath, look- 
ing terribly ill, and driven about in a 
little basket-carriage by his beautiful 
wife. He had just been making a bet 
with a hulking book-maker and the 
fellow, as he entered the wager, with 
an air of contemptuous familiarity 
whispered into the ear of his noble 
customer, “Mind, my lord, I shall ex- 
pect this bet to be paid.”” A month or 
two later the Fleet Street newsboys 
were calling out, “Melancholy Death 
of the Marquis of ’Astings.” I had 
started literary work in London; and 
the editor of a morning paper, the 
Standard, was instructing me to write 
a leader about the weak-faced, not 
unamiable peer who, since and includ- 
ing his Eton days, had been furiously 
driving for the precipice. 

From the inn as 2 memorial of past 
fashion, one turns to the inn as the 
asylum of fallen dynasties. Gaunt. 
worn, terribly thin, deathly pale; a 
look about the drooping eye and the 
still waxed but limp mustache sugges- 
tive of having been out of bed for 
days and nights together: such is the 
writer’s recollection of Napoleon III., 
then fresh from his confinement at 
Wilhelmshiéhe, staying for a day or 
two at Claridge’s in Brook Street be- 
fore he joined the Empress at Chisle- 
hurst. The fallen Ceesar had noticed 
me as a child, and had received kind- 
ness, which he never forgot, from 
Directly he saw 


some of my name. 














my card at the hotel he insisted on my 
coming up to his room; he inquired af- 
ter relatives who had been dead for 
twenty years as if be had met them at 
dinner the day before yesterday. Sev- 
eral years later at the same hotel my 
respects were paid to the late Emper- 
or of Brazil. That potentate had been 
travelling in the Midlands, and had 
just paid a surprise-visit te Chatsworth 
in the absence of its owner, the late 
Duke of Devonshire. The Brazilian 
monarch, always an_  inconveniently 
early riser, had reached the place 
shortly after daybreak, and only a 
sleepy housekeeper, after some wait- 
ing, responded to the knock. The at- 
tempt at conversation that. followed 
was necessarily unintelligible to the 
Presently a groom of the cham- 


pair. 
bers, as the Emperor supposed, in 
plain clothes, appeared. To the im- 


perial relief, he addressed the visitor 
in French; the sovereign continued the 
talk in Italian, and the supposed 
major-domo showed himself a master 
of the tongue; the Emperor changed 
his speech to the Neapolitan dialect. 
and then conversed in a variety of 
that dialect used only in a particular 
quarter of Naples, but the ducal lackey 
seemed more at home than ever. Be- 
fore the imperial caller signed his 
name in the Chatsworth visiting-book 
he asked the housekeeper whether all 
the duke’s servants passed a prelimi- 
nary examination in modern languages. 
The pangloss, whom the Brazilian po- 
tentate took for a menial, turned out 
to be Sir James Lacaita, of the British 
Museum, the most accomplished lin- 
guist of his day, who had obliged his 
old friend the duke by coming down 
to Chatsworth to examine some manu- 
scripts of which the united science of 
European academies could make noth- 
ing. 

During my ‘acquaintance with him— 
never at Claridge’s, but in the same 
quarter at Brown’s in Dover Street— 


Mine Ease in Mine Inn. 
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used to put up the most amusing, per- 
haps the cleverest, Oriental that ever 
wasted his time and money in a fash- 
ionable quarter on a hopeless cause. 


Than the entourage of Ismail Pasha, 
ex-Khedive of Egypt, modern history 
records no body of followers more 
prompt to plunder their chief. Ismail 
was the most easily deceived and by 
no means the least kindly of Eastern 
intriguers; he carried about such 
wealth as he had saved from the 
wreck of his deposition, in the shape 
of plate, jewels, and precious stones. 
So long as there remained an available 
pennyworth of these possessions, he 
was attended by a motley and ever- 
growing suite, who bade him “be of 
good cheer,” for was not each one of 
them making interest with the Courts 
and Cabinets of the world to secure 
that his patron should soon come by 
his own again? In this way and on 
these pretences endless were the sums 
spent on entertainments at Brown's 
Hotel, on presents of jewelry, on cash 
payments, or what were euphemistical- 
ly called retainers, that poor Ismail 
was induced to pay. 

On the old coach-road from London, 
leading by Bath and Wells to the west 
of England, still stands, wearing its 
old name, Piper’s Inn. A long. low, 
half-thatched, half-tiled buiiding, it is 
to-day merely a pot-house; but the 
place still keeps the fine mahogany 
and oak furniture which in pre-railway 
days made it the admiration of the 
whole countryside. If its name does 
not occur in his novels, Fielding often 
mentioned it in his letters; here Squire 
Western always put up when taking 
his daughter Sophia to Bath; and in 
one of the upstair sitting-rooms may 
still be seen the table at which Mr. 
Western shocked the refined ears of 
his sister, Mrs. Blifil, by launching in 
his broadest “Zomerzetzhire” and in 
his coarsest patois his  invectives 
aginst Hanover rats and everything 
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connected with the upstart dynasty of 
the Georges. Into that broad, now 
rather grass-grown, but still well- 
paved stable-yard, some two centuries 
before Mr. Allworthy and Tom Jones, 
rode another Somersetshire squire, 
John Pym, the leader of the popular 
party in the Long Parliament, on his 
way up to London, to organize at St. 
Stephen’s resistance to royal absolu- 
tism. Bullers, Strangways, Trevel- 
yans, Luttrells, Carews, Vivians, and 





A Reverie of the East. 


other M.P.’s bearing western names 
of note, from the seventeenth continu- 
ously into the railway epoch of the 
nineteenth century, all broke at Pi- 
per’s Inn their Londonward journey 
from the farthest west. Botham’s on 
Salt Hill, near Eton, is another place 
of the same sort as Piper’s Inn. Both 
places, thanks to the touring bicyclist, 
have tasted something like a revival 
of their earlier prosperity. 
T. H. 8S. Escott. 


Chambers’s Journal. 





A REVERIE OF THE EAST. 
(Delhi, January, 1903.) 


Under the stars’ divining gaze, 
On holy ground she watch’d apart; 
A iittle while she let her heart 
Live in the long forgotten days. 


Ah! then not yet from over the waves 
With clash of steel and throb of drum, 
The alien’s arméd feet had come, 

Spoiling the peace of her silent graves. 


She pass’d within the fallen shrine, 

Old as her. ancient royal race— 

Lords of the forest, kings of the chase— 
And call’d on her gods to send a sign. 


The darkness stirr’d with the dawning sun; 
The splendor grew more near, more near; 
And day brought in the risen year, 

And the lights of East and West were one. 


O love that counts the past undone! 
O faith that conquers pride and fear! 
And day brought in the new-born year, 
And East and West were join’d in one. 
Owen Seaman. 


Punch. 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


The Harpers are publishing a new 
edition of Jacob Abbott’s “Gentle 
Measures in the Management and 
Training of the Young,”—a book which 
should find a welcome in a generation 
in which the principles advocated are 
more in vogue than they were in that 
first addressed. 


It might be thought that we bad got 
nearly to the end of the literature of 
the Boer war; but one of the most in- 
teresting books in the whole long pro- 
cession is just announced. This is a 
composite history of the war, written 
by the Boer prisoners in the camp at 
Ahmeduagar, India. Among them 
were men who had been present in 
nearly every fight in the campaign, 
and to while away their time, they 
agreed to club together their various 
experiences, and appointed Command- 
ant Bresler of the Orange Free State 
general editor. De Wet and other Boer 
generals are contributing introductory 
chapters. 


Fleet Street with its courts and al- 
leys is being rapidly denuded of its lit- 
erary associations, the “Academy” re- 
ports; but “Goldsmith’s House” in Wine 
Office Court, to which many Americans 
make pilgrimages, still remains. It is 
however, propped up on crutches, lest it 
miss the support of its disappearing 
neighbor. Number 6, Wine Office Court, 
seems to have received Goldsmith in 
the year 1760. He had been writing 


for John Newbery, and in these “su- 
perior lodgings” he dwelt with one of 
Newbery’s relatives, whose duty was 
probably to stimulate Goldsmith’s 
spasmodic energies. On May 31, 1761, 
as you may learn from the “Dictionary 
of National Biography,” Johnson 
supped at Goldsmith’s lodgings. And 
we learn that he came “dressed with 
scrupulous neatness.” For he had 
learned that Goldsmith had quoted him 
as a “precedent for slovenly habits.” 


Miss Weld, a niece of Tennyson, has 
published a volume of reminiscences 
which presents an intimate view of the 
poet. Among other things, she says 
that he held a very high idea of the 
duty which his poetic gift imposed up- 
on him. “He told me,” she says, “that 
his sense of the divine source of this 
gift was almost awful to him, since 
he felt that every word of his shoull 
be consecrated to the service of Him 
who had touched his lips with that 
fire of Heaven which was to enable him 
to speak in God’s name to his age.” 
Miss Weld reports that Tennyson had 
a special distaste for after-dinner 
speech-making and he declared to her 
“that, if called on to make a speech 
when he felt he had really nothing to 
say, he should just rise and exclaim: 


Out of my latitude as I live, 
Therefore no platitude—pray forgive. 


and promptly resume his seat.” 









The Market-Place.—A Swallow Song. 


THE MARKET-PLACE. 


Above the far white moonlit walls 
Profound blue midnight space; 

Within them, glimmering market-stalls 
In the Arab market-place. 


At random yellower lights that gleamed 
Like marsh-fires in a fen 
Showed amber where the brown earth 
teemed 
With huddled groups of men. 
with his troop low-couched 
around 
The fitful centre’s play; 
Beside their several heaps unbound 
The gathered merchants lay. 


Each 


With different garb and rival schemes 
Each by his lantern dim, 
Half-shadowed from his 
dreams 
What morrow dawns for him. 


neighbor, 


Dreams, but at peril if he sleep: 
Alert untrustful eyes 

With hand-grasp on the weapon keep 
To-morrow’s merchandise. 


The first glance in a page disclosed 
The wild East; then a task 
For Rembrandt; then around me posed 


The Nations in a masque. 
Walter Headlam. 


The Saturday Review. 


THE MOTHER. 


“Ho!” said the child, “how fine the 


horses go, 

With nodding plumes, with measured 
step and slow. 

Who rides within this coach, is he not 
great? 

Some King, I think, for see, he rides 
in state.” 


I turned, and saw a little coffin lie 

Half-hid in flowers as the slow steeds 
went by, 

So small a woman’s arms might hold 
it pressed 

As some rare jewel-casket to her 
breast; 


Or like Pandora's box with pulsing lid, 

Where throbbing thoughts must lie for 
ever hid, 

“Why this? why this?” comes forth 
the panting breath, 

“And was I born to taste of nought 
save death?” 


“Ho!” said the child, “how the proud 
horses shake 

Their silver harness till they music 
make. 

Who drives abroad with all this maj- 
esty ? 

Is it some Prince who fain his world 
would see?’ 


And as I looked I saw through the dim 
glass 

Of one sad coach that all so slow did 
pass 

A woman’s 
ablaze 

Seize on the child in fierce and fam- 
ished gaze. 


face,—a mother’s eyes 


“Death drives,” I said, and drew him 
in alarm 

Within the shelter of my circling arm. 

So in my heart cried out a thousand 
fears, 

“A King goes past.” 
my tears. 


He wondered at 


Dora Sigerson. 
The Spectator. 


A SWALLOW SONG. 
Since I cannot come to you 
And you may not come to me, 
Words must go where I would be, 
And do what I would do. 


Happy, happy little words! 
They will.touch your finger tips, 
And flutter at your pretty lips, 
A flock of singing birds. 


They will see your face all day, 
Steal into your dreams at night, 
Safe beneath your pillow white, 

While I am far away. 


Since we are such miles apart, 
See! I send this swallow song, 
It is tired ... the way was long; 
Take it to your tender heart. 
Olive Constance. 





